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More  than  a hunch 

Researchers  examine  basis  for  'police  intuition' 


Some  law-enforcement  ofBccrs  seem  to 
possess  a “sixth  sense'"  that  tells  them 
when  they  are  in  clanger,  if  a passing  cat  is 
hot,  or  if  a suspect  is  lying-  But  is  there 
really  such  as  a thing  as  policing  “intu- 
ition’’? Preliminary  research  conducted  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Jusoce  and  the 
FBI  offers  some  mtnguing  clues,  yet 
seems  to  pose  more  questions  than  can  as 
yet  be  answered. 

In  “EmoDonal/Rational  Decision 
Making  in  Law  Enforcement,"  Dr 
Anthony  J.  Pinizzotto  and  Edward  F 
Davis,  a senior  psychologist  and  an 
instructor  with  the  FBI’s  Behavioral 
Science  Unit,  and  Charles  E.  Miller,  an 
instructor  in  the  bureau’s  Criminal  Justice 


Informaaon  Services  Division,  posit  that 
“intuitive  pobcmg,”  in  fact,  represents  a 
decision-making  process  that  police  (ind 
difBcuIt  to  explain  to  others  outside  of  law 
enforcement.  Actions  and  behaviors 
exhibited  by  criminals  send  danger  signals, 
the  authors  say,  even  before  officers  are 
consciously  aware  of  them 

“Because  officers  cannot  testify  that  the 
reasonable  suspicion  they  used  to  stop  a 
suspect  was  a 'gut  feeling’  or  an  'intuition,' 
they  often  will  state  that  the  person  displayed 
a ‘furtive  move’  or  was  'acting  suspiaously’ 
without  being  able  to  articulate  what 
constituted  these  moves  or  actions,’’  said  the 
authors.  “But.  in  reality,  what  frequently 
'catches  the  officer’s  attention’  is  prccon- 


taous 

This  past  June,  Pinuaotto,  Millet  and 
Davis  staged  a three  day  conference  in 
which  they  brought  together  25  ufficen 
and  agents,  idenitfied  by  their  peers  as 
being  intuitive,  from  depattmcnii  includ- 
ing the  I lome  OfTicc  m England;  the  Kern 
County,  Cabf . Shenff’s  Department,  the 
Washington,  DC  , Metropolitan  Pobce,  the 
US.  Secret  Service,  the  I'ort  Wnync,  Ind  , 
Pobce  Department,  and  the  New  Castle 
County,  Del , Shenff 's  Department- 
Joiiung  them  were  die  same  number  of 
researchers  and  academics  studying  human 
cogmtion 

The  goal  of  the  conference  was  to 
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Traffic  cameras  look  for  violators, 

be  able  to  'see'  them? 


y 


Oversight 
planned  for 
Denver  PD 

An  independent  monitor,  a civilian 
oversight  board,  and  a pool  of  cidzens 
who  would  serve  on  different  pobce 
review  boards  are  key  elements  of  a 
master  pbn  unveiled  by  Denver  Mayor 
John  Hickcnlooper  in  August  for 
reforming  the  city’s  long-beleaguered 
police  department. 

The  overhaul  of  the  civilian  review 
system  was  prompted  by  two  fatal 
shootings  in  the  past  15  months.  In  July 
2003,  a mentally-disabled  15-yeat-old, 
Paul  Childs,-wa$  shot  and  killed  when  he 
refused  to  put  down  a knife.  The 
officer,  James  Turney,  was  suspended 
without  pay  for  10  months.  Officers 
were  as  outraged  by  the  punishment  as 
community  members  were  by  the 
department’s  fiiilure  to  terminate 
Turney. 

Then  in  July  of  this  year,  pobce 
killed  Frank  Lobato,  a 63-yeai-old 
invalid  who  was  shot  as  he  lay  in  bed 
watching  television.  Officers  mistook 
his  soda  can  for  a gun. 

The  Denver  Pobce  Protective 
Associaoon  said  in  August  that  it  would 
welcome  an  invesdgadon  of  department 
pobcies  and  ptaedees  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  'Hie  agency's 
Civil  Rights  Division  said  that  it  would 
review  the  Lobato  shooting  after  being 
alerted  by  the  US.  Attorney’s  office  in 
Colorado  that  the  string  of  fatal 
shootings  in  Denver  — 1 1 in  less  than 
two  years  — may  be  at  the  point  of  a 
“developing  pattern"  of  problems. 

A letter  written  by  union  president 
Mike  Mosco  said  the  association  would 
“fully  cooperate  with  any  investigation 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Justice." 

Mosco  said  the  union  was  frustrated 
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but  will  they 

In  the  ongoing  skirmish  of  thrust,  parry 
and  counter  between  traffic-enforcing  pobce 
and  motorists  intent  on  foiling  them, 
jurisdictions  nationwide  arc  increasingly 
employing  cameras  to  record  and  ticket 
violators,  while  dnvers  turn  to  a variety  of 
products  that  make  their  beense  plates 
virtuaUy  impossible  for  those  devices  to  rcad. 

Among  the  products  that  ate  cutrendy 
available  are  PhotoBlockcr,  Photo  Fog  and 
PhotoStopper  They  work  by  reflecting  back 
the  flash  of  the  automated  cameras.  The 
effect  is  supposedly  similar  to  taking  a flash 
photograph  in  front  of  a mirror. 

Tests  done  by  pobce  agencies  and 
individuals  have  found  some  of  these  to  be 
effective.  Two  years  ago,  Denver  pobce 
conducted  a test  for  Fox  News  which  found 
that  PhotoBlockcr  worked.  Television 
programs  in  Great  Bntain,  Australia  and 
Sweden  have  reported  simdar  results. 

Tlie  maker  of  the  product,  PhaniomPlate 


of  Alexandria,  Va.,  said  that  about  100,000 
cans  have  been  sold  in  the  past  four  years. 
PhotoBlocker  can  be  purchased  on  the 
company’s  Web  site,  and  at  10  independent 
auto  supply  dealers  between  Baltimore  and 
Ccntrevillc,  Md. 

“It  sells  okay,”  said  Harold  Bc^er,  owner 
of  Kenilworth  Car  Wash  in  Hyattsvillc.  “If  1 
could  sell  It  fur  |S,  I could  sell  a whole  lot 
more.  The  people  who  usually  buy  it  have 
gotten  tickets,"  he  told  The  Washington 
Post.  “People  don’t  want  to  spend  $30  unless 
they  got  burned.” 

WiU  Foreman,  the  owner  of  Eastover 
Auto  Supply  in  Oxon  HiU,  said  he  coated  the 
beense  plates  on  eight  of  hu  debvery  trucks 
None  have  received  photo-radar  fines  since 
the  appbcaoon,  although  he  had  previously 
drawn  $1,200  in  dckcts 

Bob  Kleebauer,  a former  Baltimore  pobce 
officer,  conducted  hu  own  test  by  dnvmg 
through  a red-bght  with  his  license  plate 


coated  with  PhotoBlocket.  Gambbng  that  he 
wouldn’t  get  a $75  ticket  was  worth  it,  he 
lold  ‘I'hc  Post,  because  he  liebcves  the  red 
light  cameras  are  revenue  traps 

“Nmety-tune  percent  of  dnvers  who  gel 
caught  are  law  abiding  citizens  who  do  ii 
accidcniaUy,"  said  Kleel»ucr,  who  is  now  a 
tclecommufucations  salesman,  "You  ate 
approaching  a yellow  bghf  and  you  have  a 
lenlh  of  a second  to  brake  or  go  Make  the 
wrung  decision  and  they  got  you." 

While  the  camera  flashed  behind  him, 
Klccl>auer  said  he  never  received  a ticket. 

Anecdotal  evidence  notwithstanding, 
there  is  still  contention  over  whether  or  not 
these  sprays,  along  with  such  devices  bkc 
PholoShield,  which  cover  tags  in  clear 
plastic,  actually  work  Some  say  no. 

“There’s  a lot  of  good  people  in  the 
industry  who  arc  honest  and  a lot  of 
charlatans,*’  said  Carl  Fora,  owner  of  Speed 
Continued  on  Page  15 


— and  taketh  away 


High  on  speed: 

New  York  State  giveth 


New  legislation  which  depnves  New 
York’s  murucipabties  of  the  money  they 
collect  through  speeding  violations  and 
instead  diverts  it  into  a state  fund  will  place  a 
tremendous  burden  on  towns  and  cities, 
warned  the  state’s  chiefs  association  thu 
month. 

Under  the  2004-05  budget  approved  by 
lawmakers  in  Aug;ust,  munidpabncs  may  no 
longer  keep  the  fines  from  traffic  convic- 
tions that  have  been  pleaded  down  to  non- 
moving violatioru.  The  change,  effecave 
immediately,  is  projected  to  cost  local 
governments  an  cscunated  $12  milbon  to 
$22.8  milbon  a year. 

It  will  not  affect  those  junsdicoons  that 
have  a traffic  violation  bureau  run  by  the 
state  Department  of  Nfotor  Vehicles.  These 
include  major  population  centers  around  the 


stale,  such  New  York  City,  Rochester, 

Buffab  and  Suffolk  County. 

“We’re  extremely  concerned  about  that 
legulation,”  said  Chief  Richard  Carey  of  the 
Glen  Falls  Pobce  Department,  who  is 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Assocution 
of  Chiefs  of  Pobce. 

Carey  said  the  chiefs’  group  has  met  with 
the  Association  of  the  Towns  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  New  York  Conference  of 
Mayors  to  discuss  a combined  approach 
aimed  at  repeating  the  legisboon. 

"Across  New  York  state,  it’s  a tremendous 
burden  on  local  municipa  tines  who  have 
been  dependent  on  this  revenue  sueam  for 
years  and  years,”  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
Kews.  “Local  law  enforcement  is  abeady 
burdened  from  a budgetary  standpoint.  Thu 
IS  just  one  more  issue  |where]  a pool  of 


money  that  municipabtics  have  been 
depending  on  for  years  and  years  and  it's 
suddenly  going  to  dry  up." 

Carey  said  he  has  heard  of  towns  that 
stand  to  lose  $200,000  to  $300,000  a year 
The  change  was  proposed  by  Gov. 
George  l^ataki  in  hu  exccunve  budget.  While 
Senate  and  Assembly  memben  were  not 
happy  about  it,  the  shift  was  a compromuc 
made  to  get  the  state’s  mired  budget  process 
moving,  reported  Tlie  Albany  Times  Union 
The  legulaoon  docs  give  munjcipabties 
the  authority  to  collect  a $10  surcharge  on 
speeding  tickets  for  one  year,  but  Carey  said 
that  will  not  be  enough  to  offset  the  loss  of 
that  revenue  stream- 

“Ten  dollars  versus  a $100,  $200 
fine  doesn't  make  much  difference,"  he 

loldLEN. 


Kevin  Crawford,  general  counsel  for  the 
Assocuuon  of  the  Towns  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  said  that  liy  the  time  a surcharge 
went  through  the  local  law  adopuon  process. 
It  would  be  collected  for  less  than  a year. 

"Further,  it  can  only  apply  if  the  convic- 
tion Of  plea  u to  a turchargcable  offense,"  he 
told  LEN.  "A  lot  of  these  pleas  that  have 
tradioonaUy  been  accepted  are  not  for  a 
surchargeable  offense,  so  the  impact  of  the 
surcharge  wiU  be  minimal." 

According  to  the  state's  Divuion  of 
Crumrul  Justice  Services,  the  legulation  u 
about  law  enforcement  and  not  alwut 
fevenue  State  pobce  wrote  more  than  half 
of  speeding  tickcu  handled  by  local  courts  m 
2000,  the  last  year  for  which  numbers  were 
available. 

Continued  on  Page  12 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Windsor  Police 
Officer  Charles  "Gerry”  Hagicy  was  arrested 
fur  the  fourth  time  in  two  months  Aug  2S 
after  being  accused  of  stealing  computers 
and  other  equipment  from  the  department 
I Ic  was  arrested  three  times  over  the  summer 
on  charges  related  to  domestic  violence  and 
violating  a protective  order  that  liars  him 
from  having  contact  with  his  wife 

MARYLAND  — The  Prcdcrick  PoLcc 
l)cp.iiinKiii  recently  hired  two  Spanish- 
speaking  officers  and  two  Spanish-speaking 
civiLitns,  significantly  increasing  its  ability  to 
serve  the  local  1-atino  community.  'Hie  new 
officers  included  a graduate  from  the  recent 
training  academy  class  and  a lateral  transfer 
from  II  nearby  police  agency. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — I lolyoke  Police 
Chief  Anthony  Scott  recently  got  a phone 
call  from  comedian  Bill  Cosby,  who  praised 
hun  for  his  efforts  to  fight  street  crime  'I'hc 
chief  initially  thought  the  call  was  a prunk 
until  the  comedian,  who  has  a home  in 
Shelburne,  convinced  him  otherwise  Cosby 
has  pronused  a mother  whose  19-year-old 
twins  were  killed  in  scpanitc  shootings  in 
Springfield  that  he  would  help  organize  a 
rally  against  street  violence 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — In  Littleton,  an 
increase  in  the  luinibcr  of  "big-box"  retail 
stores,  including  a \X’al  Mart,  is  creating  mure 
workload  for  local  police  The  stores  account 
for  more  calls  fur  police  assistance  because 
during  sliopping  hours,  the  town's  popula 
tion  mure  than  doubles  In  July,  (he  police 
department's  seven  officers  responded  to 
3.0UU  calls. 

NEW  JERSEY  — After  Jersey  City  Police 
Chief  Ronald  Buunocorc  got  a key  endorse- 
ment in  his  mayoral  bid  agiunst  acting  Mayor 
L 1 larvcy  Snulh,  he  was  placed  on  unpaid 
leave  by  Smith.  The  chief  was  endorsed  by 
the  widow  of  former  mayor  Glenn  0 
Cunningham,  who  ebed  of  a heart  attack  m 
May  with  more  than  a year  left  in  his  term 

The  American  Body  Armor  company  is 
reduung  the  warranty  on  its  ZX  vests  to  30 
months  f^m  60  months,  after  testing  found 
that  trutcnnls  in  the  vest  do  not  hold  up  well 
to  heat  and  humidity.  Pobcc  can  either 
exchange  the  vests  for  new  ones  or  opt  for  a 
different  product  'I'hc  national  warranty 
exchange,  which  was  implemented  as  a result 
of  a settlement  wnth  the  South  States  Pobcc 
Benevolent  Association,  may  affect  mute 
than  100  New  Jersey  departments 

PENNSYLVANIA  — After  an  investiga- 
tion found  that  members  of  Gov.  Edward 
RendcU's  sccunt)'  detail  frequently  exceeded 
the  speed  limit,  a pobey  was  adopted  that 
said  state  troopers  driving  either  the  gover- 
nor or  the  beutenant  governor  must  obey  the 
speed  bmit,  except  m emergencies-  In  nine 
separate  cases,  a state  trooper  driving  RendcU 
was  clocked  doing  over  100  miles  per  hour. 

Two  men,  from  New  York  and  Georgia,  face 
charges  of  cruelty  to  animals  and  conspiracy 
for  pubbshing  a dog  fighting  magazine  that 
contained  informaDon  on  dog  fights,  stud 


service*  and  cquipmcni  *rhe  charges  were 
the  result  of  an  mvestigauon  stemming  from 
the  2002  arrests  of  su  people  on  dog 
fighting  charges  m southwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia (See  LEN,  April  2004  ] 

Shortly  after  a Web  site  went  onbnc  in 
Montgomery  County  that  bited  names  of 
people  wanted  on  warrants,  the  sheriff’s 
department  got  a dozen  tips,  'fhe  site  lists 
the  names  and  addresses  of  people  wanted 
for  pruliation  and  parole  violauons,  unpaid 
court  fees  and  failure  to  appear  in  court 
People  who  failed  to  pay  child  support  will 
be  on  a separate  bst  When  John  Durante 
became  sheriff  in  2000.  his  goal  was  to 
reduce  a liacklog  of  10,000  warrants.  So  far, 
that  figure  has  been  cut  in  half 

RHODE  ISLAND  — One  Warwick  pobcc 
officer  has  been  fired,  another  has  resigned 
and  three  others  were  suspended  after 
criminal  and  departmental  probes  found  they 
had  sexual  contact  with  a 17-year-old  gul  in 
the  pobcc  Explorer  program  Warwick  pobcc 
interviewed  the  girl,  who  reported  "inappro- 
priate conduct"  by  one  of  the  officers  but 
admitted  that  she  had  consensual  sexual 
relations  with  four  of  them,  and  an  inappro- 
pnale  but  nonscxual  relationship  with  a sixth 
officer  The  Explorer  program  was  sus- 
pended when  the  aUegaUons  surfaced. 


ARKANSAS  — I attic  Rock  Pobcc  ( )fficcr 
(.'harlcs  Johnson  was  acquitted  of  charges  of 
first-degree  sexual  assault.  Johnson,  who  was 
fired  when  the  charges  were  filed,  admitted 
to  having  sex  with  a 16-ycar-oId  girl  at  a 
"diversity  camp"  which  he  co-ducctcd,  but 
demed  forcing  her  to  do  anything.  Johnson 
maintains  that  the  investigation  was  racially- 
motivated.  I Ic  IS  black  and  the  girl  is  white 

FLORIDA  — Broward  County  shenff 's 
deputy  Todd  I'ana  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Buffalo,  N.V.,  suburb  of  Chcektuwaga  on 
Aug.  27,  after  he  was  fatally  shot  m the  bnc 
of  dut)'  in  Eott  Lauderdale  the  week  before 
E'atta  was  shot  in  the  chest  as  he  and  other 
officers  went  to  serve  a search  warrant  on  a 
man  suspected  of  having  child  pornography. 

GEORGIA  — SaN’unnah-Chalham  Metro- 
pobian  Pobcc  Department  officer  Ervin 
Mycn  has  been  accused  in  a federal  lawsiut 
of  sexually  assaulting  a handcuffed  pnsoncr. 
Gregory  Jason  claims  that  he  encountered 
the  officer  at  the  scene  of  a car  acadent, 
where  the  officer  arrested  him  on  an 
outstanding  warrant  for  simple  battery  On 
the  way  to  the  jail,  Myers  allegedly  pulled 
Jason  out  of  the  car  and  pulled  down  his 
pants  and  assaulted  him  Myers  was  fired  a 
week  after  the  alleged  incident. 

A review  has  shown  that  Albany  Pobcc 
Chief  Bobby  Johnson  overruled  standard 
procedures  to  hue  officer  Mebssa  .Mbntten, 
who  was  arrested  in  July  on  a shopbfiing 
charge  Johnson  hired  Albntten,  the  niece  of 
Dawson  Mayor  Robert  Albntten,  despite  the 
recommendation  of  a screening  board 

LOUISIANA  — l*he  state's  top  prosecu- 
tots  have  kicked  off  a campaign  to  raise 


pubbe  awareness  for  people  who  would  act 
as  "straw  purchasers"  for  others  who  are 
inebgiblc  to  make  weapons  purchases  The 
"Don’t  Lie  for  the  Other  Guy”  campaign 
points  out  that  there  arc  seaous  conse- 
quences for  acong  as  a straw  purchaser  — 
namely  a pnson  sentence  of  up  to  10  years. 

One  Aug.  14,  funerals  were  held  for  two 
pobcc  officers  from  departments  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  stale  New  Orleans  officer 
I.aToya  Nicole  Johnson  was  shot  to  death  by 
a man  she  was  trying  to  serve  with  psychiat- 
nc  commitment.  In  Bossier  City,  officer  Trey 
Hutchison  was  fatally  shot  while  responding 
to  a disconnected  911  call  by  a man  who  also 
shot  himself  to  death. 


dunng  that  time.  A Venaon  employee 
tesofied,  however,  that  the  time  had  been 
logged  improperly  because  of  the  state’s  dual 
time  zones. 

MICHIGAN  — As  officers  raided  the 
Flonda  home  where  he  was  staying,  Timothy 
Berner,  33,  a suspect  in  the  killing  of  a 
Sterbng  Heights,  Mich-,  pobcc  officer,  shot 
and  killed  himself  with  the  gun  he  allegedly 
took  from  the  slain  officer.  Officer  Mark 
Sawyers  was  sitting  in  his  patrol  cair  filling 
out  a report  when  Berner,  a robbery  suspect, 
shot  him'  because  he  wanted  Sawyer’s  gun, 
which  was  easier  to  conceal.  Pobcc  were 
upped  off  to  Berner’s  whereabouts  by  a 
viewer  of  "America’s  Most  Wanted.” 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Mount  Pleasant 
narcoocs  detecuve  Justin  Hembree  has  been 
place  on  administtauve  leave  pending  an 
invcsugauon  into  the  death  of  his  gulfcicnd 
Molly  Wrazen.  A coroner’s  |ury  ruled  that 
someone  else  put  a gun  to  her  chest  and 
killed  her  and  she  did  not  take  her  own  bfe. 
Several  witnesses  say  that  Hembree  was 
tracking  Wrazen’s  movements  and  that  she 
was  moving  to  Flonda  to  get  away  fiom  him. 
Hembree,  however,  passed  two  polygraph 
tests  and  his  partners  have  vouched  for  his 
whereabouts  that  day.  His  lawyer  added  that 
Wrazen  had  been  ordering  huge  quantities 
of  prescnption  drugs  and  an  audit  of  a 
Kmart  pharmacy  where  she  previously 
worked  showed  that  close  to  10,000  pain- 
killer tablets  were  missing 

TENNESSEE  — Memphis  Pobce  Director 
James  Bolden  and  Deputy  Director  Ray 
Schwdl  were  forced  to  retire  Aug.  16  by 
Mayor  Wilbc  Hcrenton.  Bolden  said  that  he 
was  unsure  whether  a recent  incident,  m 
which  he  defended  two  officers  who 
Hcrenton  said  acted  unprofcssionally  at  a 
traffic  stop  that  he  witnessed,  was  the  cause 
of  bs  dismissal.  Bolden's  four  predecessors 
also  left  in  similar  circumstances.  Hcrenton  is 
in  his  fourth  term. 

The  FBI  has  thwarted  a plan  by  a group 
from  Campbell  County  calling  itself  the 
.Amcncan  Independence  Group  to  rob  a 
bank  m order  to  finance  the  cost  of  ammu- 
niQon  and  survival  kits  to  be  used  in  the 
event  of  another  terronst  attack.  The 
"domesue  terronsts”  also  planned  to  set  fire 
to  a hotel  fiequented  by  Hispames.  The 
group’s  plans  for  the  robbery  detailed  how 
members  would  kill  several  law  enforcement 
officers  in  the  process. 


ILLIN  OIS  — Chicago  Pobce  Officer 
Nbchacl  P.  Gordon  died  as  a result  of  injunes 
suffered  in  a car  crash  on  Aug  8.  Gordon 
joined  the  department  in  2002. 

INDIANA  — 'The  Indiana  Court  of 
Appeals  has  overturned  former  state  trooper 
David  Camm's  conviction  m the  deaths  of 
his  Mife  and  two  children  on  the  grounds 
that  prosecutors  used  evidence  of  his 
adulter)’  to  improperly  sway  jurors.  *The 
N’lctims  were  shot  in  the  garage  of  their 
family  home  m September  2000.  Witnesses 
said  that  Camm  was  plaving  basketball  at  the 
ome  but  prosecutors  said  phone  records 
showed  that  he  nude  a call  fiom  his  home 


OHIO  — An  independent  mvesdgatot  and 
a aQzens’  panel  will  probe  an  allegabon  that 
Canton  Pobce  Chief  Dean  McKimm 
discriminates  against  black  officers  in 
disciplinary  matters.  McKimm  issued  a 
written  statement  saying  that  an  outside 
investigator  was  necessary  to  avoid  “even  the 
appearance  of  paroabty.” 

Reginald  Cheney,  who  has  led  the  U.  S.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  office  in 
Cleveland  since  2001,  has  been  placed  on 
bmited  duty  after  being  accused  of  using  a 
law  enforcement  database  for  personal 
reasons.  Federal  authorities  say  that  he  used 
the  database  to  get  information  on  women. 

Former  Fowler  Township  pobce  chief  James 
Martin  has  pleaded  not  guilty  to  a 52-count 
indictment  charging  him  with  paddbng 
juveniles  accused  of  traffic  offenses,  in  a 
juvenile  diversion  program  that  kept  the 
youths  out  of  court. 

Community  leaders  in  Dayton  and  consult- 
ants from  the  Intcrnauonal  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Pobce  have  been  meeting  to 
discuss  ways  to  diversify  the  city’s  pobce 
force  'The  paraapants  hope  to  identify 
potential  roadblocks  in  divenifying  a 
department  where  currendy  3 out  of  every  4 
officers  are  white. 


WISCONSIN  — Matthew  Shendan,  20, 
suffocated  m pobcc  custody  when  a Port 
Washington  officer  put  a high-tech  respirator 
over  his  head,  mistaking  it  for  a spit  bag, 
which  IS  used  to  protect  officers  from  sabva. 


IOWA  — Lmn  County  has  set  aside 
$180,000  foe  a new  Mobile  Costs  Outreach 
program,  which  will  serve  as  an  alternative  to 
pobcc  or  hospital  intervention  in  responding 
to  situations  involving  the  emoQoiuUy 
disturbed.  The  team  will  not  respond  to 
situaoons  involving  weapons,  drugs  or 
alcohob  domestic  violence  is  still  a pobcc 
matter.  Coordinator  Dennis  Dozier  said  that 
he  would  like  to  see  the  program  evolve  into 
one  like  that  in  Des  Moines,  where  counse- 
lors and  pobcc  work  together  out  of  the 
pobce  staoon. 


KANSAS  — Southern  Kansas  officials  are 
woroed  that  a new*  bw  in  Oklahoma,  wrhich 
requires  that  anyone  buying  cold  medicaoons 
conuming  ephednne  or  pseudoephednne 
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show  a photo  ID,  may  dnvc  mcthamphct- 
amine  manufacturers  north.  Four  Oklahoma 
residents  were  recently  arrested  in  Harpwr 
County  for  buying  several  boxes  of  cold 
medicine.  Police  found  a map  of  every  Wal- 
Mart  store  in  the  Wichita  metropolitan  area 
in  their  vehicle. 

John  Sarver,  48,  of  Kansas  City  was  sen- 
tenced Aug.  9 to  more  than  10  years  months 
in  pnson  after  he  pleaded  guilty  to  robbing 
six  banks  in  2002-2003.  When  pobcc 
searched  his  house  they  found  a to-do  list 
that  included  a reminder  to  “rob  bank.” 

MINNESOTA  — Officials  in  Excelsior 
have  asked  the  Shorewood,  Tonka  Bay  and 
Greenwood  city  councils  to  rethink  the 
police  budget  that  is  shared  by  all  four  aties. 
Excelsior  has  been  getting  only  “basic 
service”  from  the  South  Lake  Minnetonka 
Police  Department  — compared  to  the  other 
cities’  enhanced  service  — since  it  contrib- 
uted $25,000  less  to  the  budget  than  was 
requested.  Excelsior  officials  maintain  that 
the  budget  formula  is  unfru  because 
Excelsior  does  not  have  as  much  money  as 
the  other  cities  yet  it  attracts  visitors  from  a 
wider  area. 

MISSOURI  — The  St.  Charles  City  Council 
IS  countersuing  poLcc  Sgt.  Thomas  Mayer, 
who  is  suing  the  aty  for  $4  million.  His  suit 
claims  that  aty  officials  last  year  ordered  the 
police  department  to  investigate  his  use  of  a 
city  cell  phone  and  police  car  as  head  of  the 
state  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  The  city’s 
lawyer  said  that  the  investigadon  was  not 
meant  to  intimidate. 

As  part  of  the  training  for  the  new  Crisis 
Intervention  Team  in  St.  Louis  County, 
officers  listened  to  a talk  by  a diagnosed 
schizophrenic  The  program,  which  has 
already  been  called  a success  by  mental 
health  and  police  experts,  develops  partner- 
ships among  prosecutors,  mental  health 
providers,  hospital  personnel  and  police. 
Pressure  to  create  the  program  grew  after  an 
incident  last  year  in  which  two  officers  shot 
and  killed  a 24-year-oId  mentally  disturbed 
man  who  tried  to  hit  them  with  a sword. 

MONTANA  — A legislative  audit  has 
concluded  that  despite  limited  troop 
numbers,  the  state  Highway  Patrol  could  be 
more  effiaent  if  it  cut  down  on  paperwork, 
streamlined  data  collection,  and  freed  up 
more  patrol  time.  Col.  Randy  Yaerger,  the 
patrol’s  chief,  agree  with  many  of  the 
recommendations  — like  privatizing  vehicle 
inspections  and  getting  the  patrol’s  25 
sergeants  into  the  field  to  improve  patrol 
presence  and  trooper  supervision  — but  said 
that  they  may  cost  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  and  take  years  to  implement. 

NEBRASKA  — Onuha’s  public  safety 
auditor,  Tnstan  Bonn,  plans  to  conduct  a 
broad  review  of  police  coUccDon  of  DNA, 
including  how  other  cities  handle  geneoc 
testing.  Bonn  said  that  several  factors 
prompted  her  decision,  including  the 
difficulty  in  getting  informaDon  from  the 
police  while  rape  cases  are  under  invesoga- 
Don  and  the  low  number  of  complaints  from 
people  who  have  been  DNA  tested. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Campbell  County 
Shenff  John  Bechtold,  Jr.,  45,  had  a heart 
attack  at  the  scene  of  a fatal  car  accident  on 
Aug.  4 and  died  on  his  way  to  the  hospital 
Bechtold  became  shenff  two  years  ago 


ARIZONA  — Preliminary  figures  from  the 
state  Department  of  Transportation  show 
that  automobile  thefts  declined  last  year  for 
the  fiirst  time  in  five  years.  Arizona,  which 
leads  the  nation  in  auto  thefts  per  capita,  had 
654  fewer  cars  stolen  in  2003  than  in  2002, 
when  roughly  57,000  vehicles  were  stolen. 
Authonties  say  they  that  funds  from  the 
state’s  Automobile  Theft  Authority  provided 
police  with  tools  to  educate  car  owners  on 
prevention  and  to  catch  thieves. 

Gilbert  police  Sgt.  David  Bush  was  demoted 
to  patrol  officer  following  an  investigation 
into  accusations  that  he  entered  two  Mesa 
homes  to  search  for  his  missing  16-year-old 
daughter  without  the  homeowners’  permis- 
sion. One  of  the  homeowners  has  filed  a suit 
for  nearly  $1  milbon  in  damages  against  the 
city  and  Bush,  alleging  mental  distress  and 
emoQonal  injury. 

COLORADO  — John  Harold  Burrell,  a 61- 
year-old  Englewood  resident,  was  arrested 
on  charges  of  impersonating  an  Arapahoe 
County  sheriff’s  deputy  after  an  incident 
reported  by  a woman  in  July.  She  said  that 
she  was  stopped  by  a sport  utibty  vehicle 
after  the  driver  activated  flashing  rear  lights 
and  the  dnver  told  her  she  was  following  too 
closely  and  that  she  should  not  be  using  her 
cell  phone.  Burrell  told  her  that  he  was 
retired  from  law  enforcement  but  that  he 
was  acting  as  a reserve  deputy. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Rio  Rancho  has  spent 
$75,000  on  laptop  computers  which  will 
eventually  be  mounted  in  all  of  the  city's 
police  cruisers.  Officers  will  be  able  to 
conduct  silent  dispatch  operations,  access  the 
National  Crime  Information  Center,  and 
pnnt  tickets  directly  from  theu  vehicles. 

Comments  made  by  an  Albuquerque  Fire 
Department  member  prompted  a meeting 
between  fire  and  police  officials  over  the  role 
of  each  department  in  swifr-watcr  rescue 
operations.  After  a homeless  man  was  pulled 
out  of  a rain-swoUen  diversion  channel, 

AFD  Cmdr.  Rick  Romero  said  that  pobce 
were  “getting  in  the  way”  of  the  rescue 
effort.  The  subsequent  meeting  clearly 
defined  the  pobce  department's  role  in  such 
operaQons.  Pobce  wdl  serve  otJy  as  spotters 
until  some  protocols  are  changed. 

OKLAHOMA  — Duiant  city  officials  are 
unsure  how  to  replace  Pobcc  Chief  Roy 
Brown,  who  resigned  Aug.  1 1,  about  two 
weeks  after  rank-and-file  officers  voted  no- 
confidence  in  him.  The  officers'  union  filed 
several  complaints  against  Brown  in  the  past 
year  over  usues  like  pobcy-making  and  the 
captains'  rotation. 

TEXAS  — Ebezer  "Tito”  Jimenez,  31 , a 
bcensed  state  peace  officer,  became  ill  and 
died  on  Aug.  10  after  completing  a run  as 
part  of  his  appbcaoon  process  for  the  Texas 
Oty  Pobcc  Department.  Jimenez  showed 
signs  of  distress  minutes  after  the  endurance 
test  and  officers  performed  first  aid  but  he 
was  pronounced  dead  at  a local  hospital. 


Elgin  Pobce  Chief  Steve  Huckabay  resigned 
Aug  4.  one  day  after  being  placed  on 
adnurusenave  leave  because  of  a sexual 
harassment  complaint.  City  Manager  Jim 
Dunaway  would  not  elaborate  on  the 
compUmt. 

To  end  a long-smoldenng  lawsuit,  the  Austin 
City  Council  has  approved  a settlement  that 
wiU  pay  roughly  900  pobce  officers  a total  of 
nearly  $2.8  milbon  for  compensation  for 
theu  rime  in  traitung  llie  Uwsuit  covered 
longevity  pay,  which  is  based  on  officers’ 
time  in  the  department.  Gty  officials  had 
started  the  clock  right  after  an  officer  left  the 
pobcc  academy,  but  pobcc  argued  that  time 
in  the  academy  should  be  counted.  'I'hc 
settlement  is  less  than  the  $4  milbon  awarded 
by  a judge  last  year,  but  both  sides  wranted  to 
avoid  an  appeal. 

Texas  has  become  the  seventh  state  to  sue 
Second  Chance  Body  Armor  Inc.,  the 
nation’s  largest  manufacturer  of  bulletproof 
vests.  State  Attorney  General  Greg  Ablxitt 
said  the  suit  seeks  restitution  for  customers 
who  purchased  the  bghtcr-wcight  vests  made 
with  Zylon  and  then  spent  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  replace  them  because  the 
company  failed  to  disclose  that  the  vests’ 
quabty  degrades  when  exposed  to  heat, 
humidity  and  fluorescent  bght. 

UTAH  — Former  Pleasant  Grove  pobce 
officer  Jared  Lyman  Platt  was  sentenced  Aug 
9 to  a year  in  jail  for  sexually  abusing  a 14- 
ycar-old  gul,  and  ordered  to  pay  for  therapy 
for  the  victim  and  her  family.  The  sentence 
was  part  of  a plea  bargain  in  which  Platt 
pleaded  guilty  to  two  counts  of  forcible 
sexual  abuse. 


CALIFORNIA  — State  and  federal 
officuls  bebeve  that  the  discovery  of  the 
deadly  poison  riem  m two  jars  of  baby  food 
may  be  part  of  a vendetta  against  an  Irvine 
pobce  officer-  Two  famibcs  who  were 
feeding  their  babies  Gerber  desserts  found 
notes  in  the  jars  that  warned  the  food  was 
contaminated  and  included  the  name  of  the 
officer.  The  children  had  only  eaten  a few 
bites  and  neither  was  harmed. 

HAWAII  — Maui  Pobce  Officer  Aaron 
Won  was  arrested  Aug  9 after  being  indicted 
by  a grand  jury  for  kidnapping,  attempted 
extoraon  and  attempted  sexual  assault  A 27- 
year-old  woman  told  pobce  that  the  officer 
took  her  to  a pobce  substation  after  a traffic 
stop  and  asked  her  to  perform  sex  acts  in 
order  to  avoid  arrest  W'hen  the  refused,  the 
woman  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
vaaous  traffic  violations.  She  reported  the 
inadent  to  a Lahaina  pobce  officer. 

NEVADA  — The  ACLU  has  called  upon 
Las  Vegas  Sheoff  Bill  Young  to  revise 
pobcies  on  the  use  of  Taser  stun  guns, 
following  the  death  of  a man  struck  with  the 
device.  Kath  Tucker  was  the  second  person 
to  die  this  year  in  Las  Vegas  after  officers 
used  a Taser  on  him  while  he  was  acting 


erratically.  Tucket's  death  is  under  investiga- 
non  by  the  Cbick  County  Medical  examiner, 
Ronald  Knoblock,  who  asserted  that  there  is 
no  hard  evidence  to  suggest  that  a Taser 
could  be  the  cause  of  death  m an  of  itself. 

I'hc  department’s  Cituen  Review  Board  said 
It  will  review  pobcies  on  the  use  of  Tasert. 

OREGON  —Clark  County  shenfPs  Sgt. 

Brud  Crawford,  49,  \v»s  killed  in  the  bne  of 
duty  on  July  30  when  his  patrol  car  was 
rammed  by  a dnver  in  a pickup  truck  who 
was  fleeing  from  pobce.  *l1ie  dnver,  Rohm  T. 
Shrcilier,  is  iKing  held  on  charges  of  first- 
degree  murder  and  veluculat  manslaughter 

Portland  Pobce  Officer  Scott  Westermun, 
known  as  a gixid  natured  guy  by  both 
colleagues  and  residents  m lus  southwest 
Portland  neigblKirhood,  showed  his  senous 
side  after  an  editonul  cartoon  in  a local 
newspaper  offended  him.  ‘Hie  cartoon 
showed  pobce  standing  over  a bullet  riddled 
skateboarder,  with  the  caption  "Dungl  Da 
guy  wouldn’t  stop  ” On  his  own  time, 
Westerman  hand  debvered  letters  to  51 
businesses,  urging  them  to  stop  advertising 
m the  newspaper.  The  editor  and  pubbsher 
of  the  Multnomah  Village  Post  responded 
by  filing  a complaint  with  internal  affairs,  but 
investigaton  rejected  lus  complaint,  saying 
Westerman  was  representing  himself  and 
exercising  his  constitutional  nghts. 

Ontano  Pobcc  Officer  Darucl  Raymond 
Ddlon,  30,  has  been  charged  with  one  count 
of  lewd  and  lascivious  conduct  with  a nunut, 
after  he  admitted  under  iiuestioning  to 
charges  that  he  had  sex  with  a girl  in 
F'ruitland,  Idaho,  from  2001  to  2003.  'Ilie  girl 
was  7 years  old  when  the  sex  licgan 

After  a motorcycle  being  pursued  by  pobcc 
skidded  out  of  control  near  his  front  yard, 
Gladstone  resident  Jesse  Frecby  punued  the 
passenger  of  the  bike  on  foot,  and  whde 
trying  to  scale  a fence,  fell  and  was  paralyzed 
from  the  chest  down  The  injury  occurred 
after  Frecby  grabbed  the  driver  and  turned 
him  over  to  pobce  Sgt  Lynne  Benton,  who 
was  pursing  the  moforcyde.  When  asked 
why  he  went  after  the  man,  Frecby  re 
sponded,  "It's  one  of  those  things.  You 
try  to  help  out.” 

WASHINGTON  — Vancouver  pobcc 
beutenani  I loward  Anderson  was  fired  Aug. 

5 for  making  sexual  advances  toward  female 
co-workers  during  (raiiung  trips.  After  an 
incident  was  reported  at  a irairung  inp  m 
Phocmx  in  February,  where  Anderson 
allegedly  made  crude  sexual  comments  to  a 
woman,  rubbed  her  back  and  tried  to  touch 
her  breasts,  an  internal  affairs  tnvestigauon 
uncovered  similar  misconduct  dunng  a trip 
lO  Ixing  Beach  last  November.  Anderson  can 
appeal  his  dismissal  through  his  uruon 

'Fhe  number  of  large  melhampheiaminc  labs 
reported  to  authonUcs  has  deebned  for  the 
third  year  in  a row  in  both  Cbrk  County  and 
siaiev/ide.  Pobcc  attribute  the  deebne  in  part 
to  a crackdown  in  Canada  on  the  legal 
exportation  of  large  amounts  of  pseu- 
doephednne,  a chemical  used  in  nanufactux- 
ing  the  drug.  Operators  of  large  meth  labs 
may  now  be  moving  south  in  order  to  get 
the  chemical  from  Mexico.  At  the  same  time, 
fewer  smaller  labs  are  being  busted  in  the 
Clark  County  area,  and  pobce  are  unsure 
whether  the  same  number  of  bbs  may  exist 
but  operators  are  simply  being  more  cautious 
than  in  the  past 
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ATF  losing  track  of  explosives,  gun  dealers 


The  theft  of  200pound«  of  exploiivei 
from  a remote  facility  u»cd  by  the  San  Mateo 
County,  CaLf,  Shenff ’»  Department,  the  San 
Francuco  Police  Department  and  the  I^I 
has  sparked  calls  from  members  of  Congress 
for  greater  federal  control  over  storage  of 
such  Items  by  local  law-enforcement 
agencies. 

A federal  grand  jury  m Oakland  indicted 
four  men  in  July  on  multiple  counts  of 
conspiracy  to  steal,  possess  and  transport 
explosives,  possession  of  stolen  explosives 
and  unlicensed  receipt  of  explosives,  among 
other  charges. 

"We  arc  dealing  with  a national  wake-up 
call,"  said  Representative  Tom  lamlos,  a 
Democrat  from  San  Mateo,  who  cited  the 
potential  for  explosives  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  terrorist.  I.^ntos,  who  was  joined  in  a 
special  hearing  in  San  Mateo  County  by 
Representatives  Anna  Eshoo,  a Democrat 
from  Atherton,  and  Christopher  Shays  (R,- 
Conn.)  called  the  incident  a possible 
"blessing  in  disguise." 

Unlike  pnvately-owned  storage  facilities, 
which  must  have  permits  and  site  inspections 
every  three  years,  inspections  are  voluntary 
for  those  used  by  law  enforcement  agencies, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 

Tobacco,  I'uciirms  and  Explosives.  Walfred 
Nelson,  a deputy  assistant  director  with  A'l'F 
said  the  bunker  burglarized  near  the  Crystal 
Spnngs  Reservoir  would  have  compbed  with 
federal  guidcbnes. 

It  is  difGcult  to  know  how  many  pubbe 
facibues  exist  l>ecause  of  the  less  stringent 
regulations,  he  told  The  Alameda  Times-Star 
newspaper.  Stricter  oversight  of  pubbe 
facUibes  was  impossible  without  new 
legislation,  Nelson  added. 

“In  2003,  ATF  received  79  reports  of 
thefts  of  explosives  throughout  the  country; 
73  of  wliich  were  from  private  facilities,” 
said  Nelson. 

The  regulation  of  explosives,  he  said,  is  a 
partnership  with  industry. 

"We  must  rely  on  them  to  get  the  job 
done  and  know  what  the  rules  are,”  said 
Nelson.  "By  and  Urge  they  do.” 

Federal  prosecutors  said  all  of  the 
explosives  stolen  from  the  Cabfornia  bunker 
have  l>cen  recovered.  According  to  court 
documents,  one  of  the  defendants,  Michael 
Alexander  AlUn,  46,  drove  a stolen  van  to 
the  fncibty  on  the  night  of  July  2,  and  then 
used  bolt  cutters  to  cut  locks  off  the  gate 
and  make  off  with  explosives.  He  returned 
several  rughts  later  with  his  co-defendant. 
Dean  Utile,  this  time  using  a blow  torch  to 
cut  through  the  locks.  The  men  then  brought 
the  explosives  to  an  OakUnd  storage  unit. 

AUen,  Udlc,  and  the  other  two  men 
indicted  — Timothy  Dean  B)*rd,  36,  and 
Gregory  Shennan,  40  — allegedly  stole 
blocks  of  C4  plastic  explosive,  grenades, 
grenade  simuUtors.  TNT,  detonation  cord, 
blasting  caps,  fuses  and  signal  flares. 

Lawmakers  were  stunned  by  the  lack  of 
security  at  the  facibty.  Shays  called  it  "short 
of  pathetic.” 

"I  can’t  help  but  think  that  when  I’m  m a 
grocery  store  they  have  more  security 
protecting  the  frozen-food  section,”  Eshoo 
told  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  use  of  taggants,  tiny,  color-coded 
pUsde  chips  that  can  be  nuxed  into  explo- 
sives as  a means  of  providing  investigators 
with  additional  data  on  where  the  material 
was  manufactured,  is  an  idea  whose  umc  has 
come,  and  come  again. 

The  1993  bombing  of  the  World  Trade 


Center  in  New  York  sparked  a renewed 
interest  in  taggant  technology  on  the  part  of 
some  officials.  Senator  Charles  Schumer  (D  - 
N.Y.)  said  in  August  that  he  would  introduce 
IcguUtion  to  Restrict  the  talc  of  ammonium 
rutrate  fertilizer  — a component  of  many 
crude  but  powerful  bombs  — and  add 
taggants  to  it  so  the  matcnal  could  be 
tracked. 

Schumer  made  the  call  the  arrest  of  a 
disgruntled  ex-convicted  in  Chicago  for 
allegedly  plotting  to  blow  up  the  federal 
courthouse  there.  His  pickup  truck  was 
found  to  contain  1,500  pounds  of  fertibzer 
he  thought  could  be  used  to  make  a bomb. 

"You  can  walk  into  any  store  no  matter 
who  you  are  or  what  your  background  u — 


Riverside,  Cabf.,  residents  will  get  the 
chance  in  November  to  vote  on  whether  or 
not  to  keep  abve  theu  three-year-old 
Community  Pobce  Review  Commission  by 
adding  the  agency  to  the  aty’s  charter. 

Adding  the  review  commission  question 
to  the  upcoming  ballot  represents  a reversal 
of  the  decision  made  by  the  municipality’s 
Charter  Review  Committee  m July.  While  the 
commission  has  support  from  the  commu- 
nity, the  city’s  police  union  continues  to  be 
vehemendy  opposed  to  it. 

"From  the  beginning,  we  haven’t  Sup- 
ported it,"  Patrick  McCarthy,  president  of 
the  Riverside  PoUce  Officers  Association, 
told  I^w  Enforcement  News.  "We  feel  it’s  a 
redundant  process.” 

'Hie  commission  was  created  by  the 
Riverside  City  Coundl  in  response  to  the 
controversial  1998  shooting  of  a 19-year-old 
black  woman,  Tyisha  Miller.  Four  white 
officers  responded  to  a 91 1 call  at  a gas 
station.  Finding  Miller  unresponsive  in  a 
locked,  idLng  car  with  a gun  resting  in  her 
lap,  officers  broke  the  car  window  and 
grabbed  for  the  weapon.  They  shot  Miller  in 
self-defense,  they  said,  when  she  reached  for 
the  gun. 

Not  only 

Don’t  get  mad,  get  even.  It’s  more  than 
just  a familiar  catchphrase  — the  desire  for 
revenge  and  the  satisfaction  one  gets  from 
balancing  the  scales  is  deeply  rooted  m the 
human  beam,  according  to  a number  of 
recent  studies. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Aug.  27 
issue  of  the  journal  Science,  a research  team 
from  Zurich,  Switzerland,  found  that 
anoupating  an  act  of  vengeance  activates  the 
same  area  of  the  beam,  called  the  strutum, 
that  u stimulated  when  someone  snorts 
cocamc  or  thmks  he  will  receive  money. 

In  the  experiment  conducted  by  the 
researchers,  two  male  parocipants  who  did 
not  know  each  other  uxre  each  given  10 
units  of  money.  Player  A could  either  gi\*e 
his  money  to  player  B,  or  keep  it.  If  the 
money  was  given  away,  it  would  be  qua- 
drupled. Player  B would  then  wind  up  with 
50  uruts  - his  own  10,  plus  40  &om  plaver  A 

In  nearly  all  the  tnals,  player  A gave  his 
money  awniy,  expecting  pla>*er  B to  share  the 
bounty.  But  often,  player  B refused  to  share. 


you  could  be  on  a terrorut  watch  list  — and 
purchase  ammonium  nitrate,  no  quesbons 
asked,”  Schumer  said.  "That  has  to  change.” 
Tlie  issue  of  taggants  arose  again  in  1995 
following  the  (Oklahoma  City  bombmg,  in 
which  a powerful  fertilizer-based  truck  bomb 
was  used,  and  in  1996  when  a bomb 
exploded  at  the  Summer  Olympics  in 
Atlanta.  The  move,  however,  was  opposed  by 
both  the  National  Rifle  Associabon  and  the 
fertilizer  mdustry.  (Sec  LEN,  May  15, 1995.] 
Only  South  Carolina  and  Nevada 
currendy  require  idcnbficabon  and  track 
ammonium  nitrate  purchases.  Schumer  said 
that  under  his  proposal,  the  minimal  cost 
would  be  picked  up  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 


Municipal  officials  entered  into  a five-year 
oversight  agreement  with  state  Attorney 
General  Bill  Lockyer  that  year.  Since  then, 
there  has  been  ongoing  instruebon  in 
diversity,  defensive  combat  and  less-than- 
lethal  force,  according  to  a department 
spokeswoman,  Det.  Michele  Jackson.  Each 
of  the  agency’s  supervisors  is  accountable 
for  the  acdons  of  seven  officers  under  his  or 
her  command,  she  told  The  Riverside  Press 
Enterprise. 

While  the  nine-member  review  commis- 
sion has  subpoena  power  over  officers  and 
witnesses  and  may  hire  its  own  investigators, 
the  pobce  department  is  under  no  obligation 
to  act  on  its  findings.  Conclusions  by  the 
department’s  internal  affairs  division  arc 
forwarded  to  the  commission,  which  can 
resubmit  the  findings  if  members  have  any 
comments  or  tecommendabons.  The  panel 
has  no  authority  when  it  comes  to  discipline. 

"They  are,  in  my  opiruon,  a dog  with  no 
teeth,”  said  McCarthy,  “and  in  the  state  of 
Cabfotma,  our  financial  chsis. . .1  think  we 
have  a good  system  in  place  nght  now.” 

The  department  has  an  off-site  internal 
affairs  bureau  with  expanded  personnel,  he 
noted.  Ulbmately,  McCarthy  said,  he  has 


Then  player  A had  to  decide  whether  to  let 
his  partner  keep  the  units,  or  reduce  the 
payoff  by  anywhere  from  2 to  40  uruts. 

As  the  players  reached  a dcasion  to 
punish  the  greedy  partner,  positron  emission 
tomography  (PET)  scans  showed  the 
stnatum  activated.  Even  when  player  A had 
to  pay  for  the  pnvilege  of  punishing  player  B 
by  forking  over  one  unit  of  money  for  every 
two  deducted  from  his  parmer,  the  more 
activated  the  stnatum  became,  the  more  the 
player  was  willing  to  give  up  something  in 
order  to  purush  the  other  person. 

"Our  results  indicate  why  revenge  is 
deeply  entrenched  in  many  societies,”  Dr. 
Ernst  Fehr.  an  economist  and  co-author  of 
the  study,  told  The  New  York  Tunes. 

In  another  recent  experiment,  conducted 
by  psychologists  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  researchers  found  that  when 
students  were  gisxn  a bogus  "mQod-fieczing 
pill,”  which  they  uxre  cold  would  block  the 
expcnence  of  pleasure,  the  less  likely  they 
viTfe  to  asxngc  chcmsch'cs  on  peers  who  had 


ATF  has  also  come  under  fire  for  its 
mabibty  to  inspect  all  104,000  federally 
bcensed  gun  dealers. 

A report  by  Glenn  A.  Fine,  the  jusbee 
Department  inspector  general,  found  that 
only  about  4.5  percent  of  federally  bcensed 
dealers  are  checked  annually  — fu  below  the 
goals  set  by  the  agency. 

Fine’s  review  is  the  first  since  the  ATF 
was  moved  from  the  Treasury  Department 
to  the  Justice  Department  in  the  reorganiza- 
bon  of  agenaes  that  came  with  the  creabon 
of  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security. 

The  review  also  noted  that  the  ATF 
seldom  revokes  firearms  bcenses.  Only  54 
revocadons  were  made  out  of  1 ,800 
inspeebons  in  2002. 


confidence  in  Chief  Russ  Leach,  who  has  a 
rapport  with  the  community. 

"We  have  our  internal  administrabre 
review,  internal  affairs,  our  district  attorney, 
we  have  the  attorney  general,  we  have  the 
Department  of  Jusbee,  and  if  we  needed  to, 
we  could  go  out  to  our  county  shenff,"  he 
said.  “How  much  more  oversight  are  we 
going  to  have?” 

Another  issue  for  the  union,  he  said,  is 
that  while  members  of  the  Riverside  force 
cannot  be  named  to  the  review  board,  it 
currently  includes  among  its  members  a full- 
time reserve  officer  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Pobce  Department  and  an  officer  with  the 
Riverside  Community  College  pobce. 

‘'Basically,  they  say  it's  okay  to  have  cops 
there,”  said  McCarthy.  ‘We  say  that  wc  don’t 
support  it,  but  if  you  say  it’s  open,  then  why 
can’t  you  have  some  of  our  cops?” 

McCarthy  has  called  for  the  removal  of 
campus  officer  Sheri  Corral,  who  was  quoted 
m a newspaper  arbcle  as  saying  she  was 
treated  differently  "and  unfair!/’  by  some 
Riverside  officers  since  joining  the  board. 

"She  has  a bias,”  McCarthy  told  The 
Press  Enterprise.  ‘We  can’t  have  her 
reviewing  complaints  against  officers.” 


ridiculed  them. 

‘We’ve  shown  many  times  that  expressing 
anger  often  escalates  and  leads  to  more 
aggression,”  said  Dr.  Brad  Bushman,  who 
ran  the  study,  “but  people  express  it  for  the 
same  reason  they  eat  chocolate.” 

More  common  in  the  workplace  are  acts 
of  vengeance  that  are  indirect,  according  to 
Dr.  Robert  Baron,  a psychologist  in  the 
school  of  management  at  Rensselaer 
Polytechruc  Insotute  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  who  has 
studied  workplace  reprisals. 

Few  people  want  to  look  vindictive,  he 
told  The  Times.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
person  who  feels  wronged  will  try  to  “rum 
tl^e  other  person  without  him  knowing  what 
happened,  without  him  knowing  if  anything 
happened.” 

In  an  observabon  that  bespoke  another 
&miliar  adage  — that  revenge  is  a dish  best 
served-cold  — Baron  noted  that  many 
people  he  intervieu-ed  waited  years  for 
payback,  often  long  after  the  other  person 
had  forgotten  the  initial  offense. 


Community,  police  differ  on  keeping 
review  board  around  for  the  long  haul 


sweety  revenge  may  he  innate 
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Law  enforcement,  ink. 

Cultural  change  may  play  role  in  agency  policy  on  tattoos 


Kentucky's  governor  has  asked  the  State  Police 
Commissioner  to  reevaluate  a rwo-year-old  pobejr  that 
prohibits  state  police  ofBccrs  6rom  sporting  visible  tattoos. 

Gov.  Ernie  Fletcher  cited  "cultural  changes"  in  the 
population  as  the  basis  for  the  request. 

“I’ve  asked  them  to  reevaluate  that  and  see,”  be  said. 
"Certainly,  dierc’s  probably  only  one  direction  it  could  go 
if  it  were  changed,  and  that's  a relaxation.'’ 

The  policy  was  proposed  in  2002  and  approved  by 
Commissioner  Mark  Miller  shordy  after  he  took  office  in 
March. 

Although  the  KSP  has  enforced  the  policy  for  the  past 
two  years,  its  formal  implementation  in  July  was  meant  to 
serve  notice  to  incoming  cadets  that  the  no  visible*tattco 
rule  is  in  effect,  said  Miller. 

"There  is  great  concern  over  the  appearance  of  out 
law-enforcement  officers,"  he  told  The  Associated  Press. 

State  Police  Capt.  Brad  Bates  said  the  KSP  is  conduct- 
ing research  with  other  state  agencies  and  that  a detertni- 
nadon  will  be  nude  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioner. 

"Oefirutely  the  culture  has  changed,  but  you  have  to 
have  standards  for  your  officers  and  many  of  the  other 
state  police  agencies  and  large  agencies  we’ve  been  in 
contact  with  have  a similar  policy,”  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  “If  they  have  one  in  writing,  it  usually  docs 
prohibit  visible  tanoos  in  uniform.  We  don't  think  it's 
anything  outside  the  norm.’’ 

At  least  four  ocher  states  have  similar  policies;  Georgia, 


North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island  and 
Tennessee. 

In  Lexington,  city  officers  who 
have  tattoos  have  not  been  allowed 
to  get  new  ones  since  a ban  went 
into  place  in  2002,  Lt.  Mike 
Blanton  told  The  Associated  Press. 

"It’s  hard  to  start  choosing 
between  the  different  tattoos  so 
you  basically  have  to  say  that  all 
tattoos  ate  not  acceptable,”  he  said. 

The  San  Diego  Police  Depart- 
ment this  summer  ordered  that  its 
officers  cover  up  ntioos  that  cover 
more  than  30  percent  of  exposed 
skin  or  are  on  the  head  or  neck 
with  turdenecks  or  long  sleeves. 

The  policy  will  affect  only  about 
four  out  of  2,100  officers,  an 
agency  spokesman  told  The 
(Riverside)  Press  Enterprise. 

In  Riverside  County,  Sheriff 
Bob  Doyle  requires  that  any  tattoo  that  is  "unreasonably 
sensitive,  profane  or  offensive”  be  covered  while  the  officer 
is  in  uniform. 

"Our  pobey  is  if  you  have  an  offensive  tattoo,  you  have  to 
wear  a long-sleeve  shirt,"  he  told  The  Press  Enterprise,  "It’s 
pretty  subjective.  How  do  you  define  offensive?” 


Santa  Barbara  Pobce  Chief 
Cam  Sanchea,  president  of  the 
state’s  chiefs’  associuuon,  said 
he  would  not  consider  a pobey 
such  as  the  one  imposed  by  San 
Dicga  Of  the  roughly  150 
su-otn  employees  with  tattoos, 
most  ate  m plsccs  that  ate  not 
visible,  he  said.  Those  that  ate 
tend  to  tic  mibtaiy-typc 
symliols. 

'it’s  not  really  uii  issue 
here,"  he  said.  "It’s  not  like  my 
guys  and  gals  ate  tunning  to  the 
local  tattoo  pailor " 

ihe  Kentucky  State  Pobce 
pobey  has  been  approved  by  a 
legislative  panel  Still,  state 
Senator  Walter  Blevins  Jr,,  a 
DemtKrat  from  West  Uherty, 
said  he  was  concerned  that 
given  the  popuUrity  of  tattoos, 
the  agency  would  be  bmiting  the  crop  of  eligible  appL 
cants 

“It  seems  Uke  all  of  the  young  people  these  days  have 
tattoos,"  he  told  ihe  AP.  "('ertainly  all  of  the  sports 
figures  seem  to  iiavc  them,  and  a lot  of  people  m mtbtary 
service." 

/ 


Keeping  tabs: 


Cops  track 

Some  Missouri  prostitutes  apparendy 
turned  the  tables  on  county  law  enforce- 
ment, after  a bust  revealed  an  Internet 
database  bsting  the  names,  ceU  phones 
numbers  and  make  and  model  of  cars  driven 
by  undercover  vice  detectives. 

St.  Louis  County  pobce  had  been  tracking 
two  women  from  Springfield  via  email, 
message  boards  and  Web  sites.  But  the 
suspects  were  wary,  making  it  difficult  for 
officers  to  set  up  an  appointment.  Finally  a 
rendezvous  was  arranged  m August  m a 
Maryland  Heights  hotel.  When  money  was 
accepted,  investigators  raided  the  room 
They  found  two  laptop  computers,  one  of 
them  containing  the  Web  site. 

Rick  Bartelle,  commander  of  the  county 
vice  squad,  even  found  his  own  cell  phone 
number  bsted.  "That  was  the  shocking 
thing,”  he  told  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
BatteUe  said  he  had  used  it  once  to  book  a 
“date”  with  a suspected  prosotute. 

The  Web  site  could  only  be  entered  by  a 
hooker  usmg  a secure  log-m  Several 
prostitutes  had  to  vouch  for  her,  said  pobce, 
to  even  get  that  far. 

No  charges  or  arrests  have  been  made  in 
connection  with  the  Web  site,  but  pobce  arc 
checking  to  sec  if  the  suspects  could  be 
charged  with  racketeering  under  federal  law, 
given  that  the  database  was  intended  to 
further  a cnmmal  enterprise 

“^ou  will  soil  always  have  the  seedy  end 
of  prosQtuQon  with  women  on  the  street 
tr)ing  to  feed  their  crack  habit,”  said  county 
pobce  Capt.  Thomas  Jackson.  "But  you  also 
will  have  others  who  see  it  as  a busmess.  It's 
only  natural  that  these  people  on  the  high 
end  are  going  to  use  technology.” 

For  some  residents  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
however,  the  approach  to  fighting  prosDtu- 
Don  u most  definitely  low-tech. 

Five  billboards  bstmg  the  names  of  men 
convicted  of  sobacing  prostitutes  were  set 
up  over  the  summer  as  a joint  project 
between  several  neighborhood  assocuaons 


hookers,  who  return  the  favor 


Licenses  are  being  recorded,  but 
whose,  and  by  whom? 


and  the  Southeast  Precinct  Pobce  Advisory 
Commission  Prostmmon  Task  Force. 

"This  is  a big  offensive.  This  is  to  make 
the  Johns  aware  that  they  are  not  welcome  m 
the  neighborhood,"  Jan  Quinlcy  of  the  Ford 
Buthsitc  Neighborhood  Associauon  told 
The  Omaha  World-Herald. 

In  some  neighborhoods,  billboards  have 
already  been  posted  bearing  the  warning  in 
Spanish,  "If  you  are  convicted  of  Sobating  a 
Prostitute  . .you  WILL  sec  your  NAME 
here!” 

Public  humiliation  is  a worth  a try, 
Quinley  told  The  World-Herald. 

“If  there  was  no  shame,  if  [sobcidng  a 
prosotute]  was  no  big  deaL  if  it  was  some- 
thing that  was  a part  of  sooet)’,  they  Qohns] 
wouldn’t  care  if  their  names  were  up  on  a 
billboard,”  she  said. 

In  junsdicQons  such  as  Broc^lyn,  N.Y., 


and  Milwaukee,  efforts  arc  ticing  made  to 
help  prosorutes  — especially  those  who  arc 
underage  — leave  the  bfc 

A program  called  Saving  Teens  At  Risk 
(STAR)  was  launched  in  July  by  the  Brtxiklyn 
district  attorney’s  office.  If  offers  nonviolent 
teenagers  and  young  adults  from  the  ages  of 
16  to  21  the  choice  of  either  standing  tnul 
and  risking  jail,  or  entering  a six  week 
education  and  counsebng  program 
Of  the  1,000  prostitutes  who  were 
arrested  last  year  m Brooklyn,  200  fall  into 
that  age  range,  say  law  enforcement  officuls 
According  to  Rhonme  Jaus.  chief  of  the  sex 
crimes  bureau,  the  problem  of  underage 
prostirunon  has  increased  in  the  years  since 
she  first  prosecuted  a case  in  the  late  1990s 
involving  an  1 1 -year-old  gul 

While  the  D A.’s  office  does  not  keep 
statisucs  to  track  ruing  prostitution  among 
prciccn  girls,  prosecutors  say  they  have 
noticed  the  rue 

‘i'm  not  saying  u didn't  exist  before  — I 
think  that  people  were  certainly  pimping 
women  of  all  ages  — but  it  wasn't  the 
concentration  of  the  pobce  department,  and 
If  wasn't  something  that  wc  were  focusing 
on,”  Jaus  told  ibc  New  York  Times 

STAR  officers  su  weeks  of  high  school 
equivalency  programs,  medical  care,  therapy 
and  career  counseling.  It  u being  run  with 
the  help  of  help  of  Cathobc  Chanucs 
"I  lopcfiilly,  we're  going  to  help  the  gals 
see  that  there  u another  way,”  said  Suier 
Ellen  Pamela  Finn,  an  associate  director  of 
the  agency. 

i*he  miuativc  was  modeled  on  the  "john 
school,"  a five-hour  class  formally  known  as 
Project  Respect  that  the  dutner  attorney's 
office  provides  as  an  alternaave  to  people 
arrested  for  patromzing  an  adult  prosutute 
In  Milwaukee,  a crackdown  on  prostitu- 
tion thu  summer  by  pobce,  the  dumet 
attorney’s  office  and  community  groups 
included  an  outreach  program  to  help  those 
who  want  to  stop  selling  sex 


A similar  effort  was  moiiiucil  in  Chat 
loltc  Mecklenburg,  N.(^,  in  2000  In  that 
case,  however,  polite  were  not  tracking 
down  on  the  sex  truJe  bul  instead  imtking  a 
serial  killer  who  preyed  on  prostitutes.  .Still,  a 
program  was  created  by  the  department  that 
brought  Mecklenburg  (bounty  substance 
abuse  service  ptovidcts  together  with  drug 
addicted  prostitutes  |LHN,  May  15,  2000] 
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People  & Places 


He's  got 
game 

There  has  been  nothing  !)ur  praise  from 
both  community  groups  and  law  enforce 
ment  officials  for  Boiase  Correa,  the 
veteran  I lonolulu  officer  who  was  named  the 
city's  funth  chief  of  poLcc  last  month. 

Correa  succeeds  Lee  Donohue,  who 
retired  on  July  1 after  serving  40  years  with 
the  force.  Donohue  had  been  reappointed 
for  a second  five-year  term  in  2U03,  but  had 
hinted  that  he  might  retire  early.  An  internal 
defibrillator  was  implanted  in  Donohue’s 
chest  after  he  suffered  cardiac  arrest  in  1999. 

"Just  like  in  touching,  you  want  to  go  out 
on  top,"  he  said,  'Tve  accomplished  my 
goals." 

At  an  imposing  6-fcct  6 inches  and  255 
pounds,  Correa  could  have  bad  a career  in 
the  National  bootliall  league  — he  was 
signed  by  the  Cleveland  Browns  in  1970  — 


Doissc  Cotrea 
I If  hits  "presence. " 


but  he  chose  law  enforcement  instead, 

)oimiig  the  1 lonolulu  department  m Apnl  of 
that  year.  I Ic  was  selected  from  amongst 
four  finabsts,  including  acting  chief  Glenn 
Kagiyama,  Maj.  Dunnu  Anderson,  who 
heads  internal  affairs,  and  Ma|  Susan 
Ballard,  the  commander  of  Distnct  5 
Anderson  and  Ballaid  arc  believed  to  be  tlic 
first  \wmcn  ever  to  be  finabsts  for  the  post 
What  many  believe  clinched  the  appoint- 
ment for  Correa  was  lus  work  coordinating 
sccunh-  for  the  Asi.in  Development  Bank 
conference  in  2001 , which  was  held  with 
many  law  enforcement  officials  still  tearful 
after  the  1999  nots  at  the  World  Trade 
Otgaiu/aiion  meeting  m Seattle  .\lthough 
civil  liberties  activists  felt  the  sccvinty 
presence  during  the  ADB  mceung  was 
oN'crlwanng,  ('otrea  generally  received  high 
marks  for  his  pcrformiUice 

1 !e  ‘‘has  a presence.”  said  Keith 
Kaneshiro.  a former  prosecutor  and  director 
of  public  safets'  "He  takes  conunand  of 
situauons.  He  coordinated  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  conference,  and  he  did 
an  excellent  job.” 

Correa  is  “wcll-acquaintcd  with  the 
demands  on  a large  city  police  department  in 
the  post-9/ 1 1 environment,”  said  I lonolulu 
Prosecutor  Peter  Carlisle 

Robert  Clark,  a member  of  the  Hawuu 
Kai  Neighborhood  Board,  said  he  was 
“delighted,”  by  Correa’s  promoDon.  “I  think 


he’ll  make  an  excellent  poLcc  chief.” 

'Fhcrc  u also  something  to  be  said  for  the 
new  chief  being  a local  Correa  grew  up  m 
Honolulu. 

"I  iKcamc  a cop  liccause  I really  loved 
I lawau  and  I cared,  and  I thought  I could 
make  a difference  when  I was  very  young." 
he  said.  “I  still  feel  I can  make  a difference." 

Correa,  who  holds  a master’s  degree  m 
social  work  from  the  University  of  Hawaii- 
Manoa,  previously  served  as  chief  of  pobce 
for  pubbe  safety  in  Truk,  Micronesia,  in  the 
1970s. 

Sterling 

addition 

Within  weeks  of  being  named  as  the  new 
chief  of  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  Sterling  P.  Owen 
IV  — or  I.V.,  as  he  is  informally  known  — 
has  already  begun  the  |ob  of  mending  fences 
with  the  Knox  County  sheriff,  and  within  a 
department  whose  morale  is  said  to  be  at  a 
low  ebb. 

Sworn  in  on  Sept.  1 . ( )wcn  replaces  long- 
time Chief  Phil  Keith,  who  was  with  the 
department  for  34  years,  and  its  chief  for  1 5. 
Keith  has  accepted  a posiuon  as  consultant 
for  the  National  Amber  Alert  foundation, 
and  has  not  ruled  out  a run  for  mayor  in  the 
future. 

A Kentucky  nauve,  Owen  first  came  to 
Knoxville  in  1980  as  supervisor  in  charge  of 
the  HBI’s  local  field  office.  In  a 22-year 
career  with  the  liurcau,  his  activities  ranged 
from  overseeing  the  sprawbng  Butcher  bank 
fraud  ease  in  the  1980s  to  winning  the  PBI’s 
Merit  Award  for  lus  work  m rescuing  13 


Sterling  Owen 


I.  \ ■ boohtp  for  Knows  lie 
hostages  from  the  Talladega,  Ala  . federal 
Pnson.  As  a S'^l’AT  ctxirdinator.  he  was  also 
involved  ui  the  resolution  of  the  Atlanta 
l-cdcrAl  Pnson  not  and  the  capture  of 
Michael  Wayne  Jackson,  a Top  Ten 
fugitive. 

.\fter  retiring  from  the  FBI  in  1995. 
Owxn  opened  a secunti’  consulting  firm 
based  in  Knoxville.  1 Ic  also  chaired  the 
Pobce  Advisory  Review  Board,  and  worked 
as  a trustee  for  the  US.  Bankruptcy  Court. 

Mavor  Bill  Haslani,  who  announced  the 
hinng  of  Owen  on  Aug  10,  said  “Knoxville 
IS  lucky  to  have  someone  with  I.N’.’s  expen- 
ence  and  comnumient  to  the  commumt)-  to 
lead  Its  pobce  department  ” 

Owen  was  one  of  44  candidates  for  the 
post,  and  was  selected  from  a pool  of  sue 


finabsts,  including  three  deputy  chiefs  from 
the  KPD-  Any  of  those,  he  said,  could  have 
“stepped  up  and  done  a good  job.” 

He  said  he  intends  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  learning  what  he  needs  to  know  about 
being  an  effective  chief.  Owen  also  plans  to 
go  on  pauol  with  officers,  and  wear  a 
uruform  when  he  docs  so. 

Owen  has  spoken  with  all  of  his  ranking 
officers,  and  has  urged  them  to  raise  issues 
and  questions  they  may  have  during  roll  call- 
“Don’t  |ust  complain  m the  back  room,  but 
tell  me,”  he  said. 

A department-wide  survey  commissioned 
by  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Pobce  last  year 
found  that  three-quarters  of  respondents 
bebeved  discipline  to  be  handed  down 
unfairly  and  73.9  percent  wanted  a nauonal 
search  for  the  next  chief. 

C )wcn  has  also  taken  steps  toward 
smoothing  relations  with  Sheriff  Tiro 
Hutchison,  who  had  a contentious  relation- 
ship with  Keith-  In  2002,  Owen  had  been 
mentioned  as  a possible  candidate  for 
Hutchison’s  )ob. 

“I  have  met  with  the  sheriff,  at  his 
invitation,”  C3wen  told  The  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel.  “We  discussed  some  possibiUties 
that  may  exist  for  our  departments  to  work 
more  closely  together.  Many  things  we 
discussed  were  his  suggestions,  and  I 
brought  some  things  up.” 

Cutting 
their  losses 

When  faced  with  the  choice  of  paying 
now  or  paying  later,  officials  m Barnegat 
Township.  N.J.,  last  month  decided  it  was 
cheaper  to  buy  out  Chief  Edward  J.  Smith’s 
contract  to  the  tune  of  $250,000  rather  than 
let  him  remain  m the  post  for  eight  mote 
years. 

Smith,  57,  has  been  a Barnegat  officer  for 
30  years,  and  the  township’s  chief  for  25  of 
those.  Of  late,  he  has  come  under  criticism 
for  collecting  $129,000  in  overtime  since 
2000  when  the  failure  of  his  home-building 
business  bankrupted  him,  and  for  hiring 
relatives. 

An  ordinance  \t^s  passed  prohibiting  that 
type  of  ncpoQsm  after  it  was  found  the 
Smith’s  brother,  son  and  nephew  arc  high- 
ranking  dctccuvcs,  and  a son-in-law  was 
assigned  to  the  detective  bureau  with  no  pay 
raise  or  promotion. 

Under  the  buyout  agreement,  the 
Township  Committee  will  raise  Smith’s  salary 
from  $104,832  to  $121,832.  He  will  also  be 
paid  for  the  1,960  hours  of  sick  time  he  has 
accumulated,  and  800  hours  of  vacation 
time  Together,  they  are  worth  $160,000 
Smith  will  receive  $125,000  in  February,  and 
the  remainder  over  the  next  three  years. 

The  committee  u-as  somewhat  less 
agreeable  when  it  came  to  paying  the  chief 
for  more  than  4,000  hours  he  said  he  was 
owed  in  compensatory  omc. 

Township  attorney  jerry  Dasti  said  that 
ufficuls  had  to  rely  on  “good  wnll"  that 
Smith  worked  those  hours,  It  would  cost  too 
much,  he  told  The  Asbury  Park  Press,  to 
fight  Smith  in  court. 

C)fficials  agreed  to  pay  him  for  480  hours, 
about  $28,000.  Another  600  hours  will  be 
used  as  comp  time  by  the  chief  between 
Sept.  I and  Dee.  31,  when  he  steps  dou*n. 

Under  Smith’s  contract,  he  could  have 
remained  unol  the  mandatory  reoiemcnt  age 
of  65,  which  he  will  reach  in  2012.  The 


buyout  IS  an  amendment  to  an  agreement 
which  recognizes  Smith’s  service,  but  sutes 
that  “both  parocs  acknowledge  and  agree 
that  It  would  be  in  the  long-term  interests  of 
the  township,  the  police  department,  and  its 
dozens,  that  the  police  department  seeks 
new  leadership  and  guidance  in  the  coming 
years." 

Some  officials  were  incredulous  that 
Smith  had  been  allowed  to  bank  that  amount 
of  accumulated  time.  Said  Gary  Brower,  an 
independent  candidate  for  the  committee:  “I 
have  never  been  in  a job  where  you  can  carry 
over  unlimited  vacation  ome.  It  baffles  the 
mind  to  think  that  we  not  only  have  this 
contract,  but  that  we  have  other  contracts. 
It’s  like  a ocking  bomb." 

The  police  department  has  approximately 
$1.4  million  in  accumulated  time.  Commit- 
teeman Thomas  Hartman  told  The  Press 
that  the  township  will  negotiate  to  set  a limit 
on  how  many  hours  can  be  banked. 

“This  problem  has  been  around  for 
years,"  he  said,  “a  problem  we  promised  you 
SIX  months  ago  that  we  would  look  at,  tame 
our  ome  and  fix.  This  is  step  one.” 

Staying 

nearby 

Kansas  City,  Mo,,  may  be  losing  its  police 
chief,  but  Rick  Easley  is  not  going  far.  Last 
month,  the  chief  announced  that  he  would 
be  resigning  on  Oct-  1 to  head  the  city’s 
Metropolitan  Crime  commission. 

Easley,  53,  was  still  a major  when  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  chose  him 
as  chief  m 1999.  selecting  him  over  several 
officers  of  higher  rank.  He  joined  the  force 
in  1974 


During  his  tenure,  Kansas  City  has  seen 
Its  homicide  rate  fall  to  a 30-year  low.  Such 


Rick  Easley 
I^lalionsbsp  builder 


was  the  renewed  confidence  in  the  depart- 
ment that,  in  2002,  voters  approved  a $1 10- 
miilion  capital  improvement  package  that 
will  pay  for  a new  police  academy.  The 
agency’s  technological  capabilities  were  abo 
enhanced  under  Easley,  who  lately  fixed  its 
radio  problems  and  installed  cameras  in 
squad  cars. 

Another  project  Easley  uutiated  was 
Kansas  City  Together,  a forum  m which 
pobce  could  talk  among  themselves  and  with 
community  members  in  a candid  way  about 
nee  rclaoons. 

“I  u'as  just  fortunate  to  be  the  chief  at 
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Twists  & turns  in  race-bias  case 


A poLcc  officer  in  Rutto,  Calif,  has 
accused  the  police  chief  and  deput)’  chief 
of  giving  racially-based  preferential 
treatment  to  some  employees.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  complainant  is  Latino,  and 
the  officials  — along  with  the  bencficianes 
of  the  alleged  favoritism  — arc  black. 

The  SlO-miUion  discrimination  lawsuit 
filed  by  Officer  Aaron  Vigil,  33,  who  is 
Mexican  American,  charges  that  Chief 
Michael  Meyers  and  Deputy  Chief 
Arthur  Burgess  meted  out  less  severe 
discipline  to  black  officers. 

Vigil’s  duties  as  a field  training  officer 
and  member  of  the  SWAT  team  were 
revoked  this  year  following  an  internal 
affairs  investigation  into  the  sending  of  a 
“sexually  suggestive’'  email  to  a dispatcher. 
He  was  accused  of  groping  a female 
officer,  although  investigators  found 
nothing  to  substantiate  the  allegation.  Two 
years  ago.  Vigil  was  accused  by  a dis- 
patcher of  making  a racist  comment  about 
another  female  employee.  He  was  cleared 
by  an  internal  investigation. 

Meyers,  a former  deputy  chief  with  the 
Oakland  Pobce  Department,  disnusscd  his 
critics  as  the  bigots  who  once  dominated 
the  agency.  Pnot  to  his  taking  command  in 
1998,  the  Rialto  department  was  rife  with 
racism,  Meyers  said.  In  fact,  the  agency 
was  in  the  midst  of  a Department  of 
Justice  investigation  into  allegabons  of 
racism  and  sexism. 

"Change  occurred  in  the  community, 
and  the  police  department  did  not  change 
at  the  same  dme,"  said  Meyers.  “There  was 
abject  racism  in  the  organiaadon." 

During  the  1990s,  the  city’s  Latino 
populadon  doubled  to  51  percent,  while 
its  white  population  fell  from  44  percent 
in  1990  to  21.5  percent  in  2000.  It  is  the 
only  city  in  the  Inland  Empire  region 
\ -- 


Michael  Meyers 
Charges  and  tvanUr-charges 

where  the  percentage  of  whites  lags  behind 
that  of  Hispanics  and  blacks,  who  made  up 
21  percent  of  the  population  in  2000. 

Over  the  past  su  years,  64  officers  have 
left  the  force  — the  vast  majonty  of  them 
white.  Attridon  is  lugh.  Vigil’s  lawsuit 
contends,  because  the  uneven  treatment  by 
Meyers  has  created  a hostile  work  environ- 
ment 

"Other  individuals  m this  organizadon 
could  not  deal  with  the  changes  in  diis 
community,  specifically  ethnicity,”  Meyers 
told  The  San  Bernardino  Sun. 

Meyers  noted  that  the  Kiaiio  force  is  the 
most  ethnically  diverse  m the  region.  Just 
over  half  the  force  — 51.9  percent  — is 
white.  Blacks  account  for  24.1  percent  of 
officers;  Ladnos  19.4  percent;  and  Asian 


Americans  3.4  percent.  Women  make  up 
17.6  percent  of  the  depattment’s  sworn 
ranks. 

Vigil  IS  suing  fur  bteach  of  contruct; 
discrmunatory  lunng  pncticcs,  negligent 
hmng,  training,  supervision  and  discipline, 
intentional  infliction  of  emotional  distress, 
and  slander. 

"What  he’s  recaved  for  discipline  is 
way  out  of  proportion  to  what  smularly 
situated  African  Amcncan  officers  have 
received,"  said  Vigil’s  attorney,  Joseph 
Haytita 

*I*he  suit,  filed  in  San  Uernurdino 
Superior  Court  in  June,  specifically 
questions  the  conduct  of  two  black 
officers,  Darrell  Locktey  and  Roddrick 
Clayton. 

According  to  documents  filed  m Los 
Angeles  Supenor  Court  in  1995,  Ixickley 
was  convicted  of  two  counts  of  felony 
check  forgery  in  1990.  A confidential 
memo  obtained  by  The  Sun  also  found 
that  he  failed  background  checks  con 
ducted  by  the  Califoriua  I lighway  I’atrul, 
Torrance,  Compton  and  Los  Angeles  Park 
pobce  departments  lie  joined  the  Rialto 
force  in  1999 

Clayton  was  arrested  in  2000  on 
suspicion  of  shoving  his  ex  girifncnd, 
then  waving  a department  issue  handgun 
at  friends  who  were  trying  to  pull  her 
away,  according  to  pobce  reports.  The 
district  attorney's  office  deebned  to  file 
charges- 

Meyers  said  that  state  law  prohibits 
him  from  commenting  on  personnel 
issues,  but  added  that  in  general  he  is  not 
opposed  to  hiring  someone  who  has 
learned  from  carber  mistakes. 

Locklcy  and  Clayton  were  awarded 
Medals  of  Valor  last  year  for  saving  two 
cluldrcn. 


this  omc,"  he  told  The  Kansas  City  Call. 

"The  officers  have  worked  hard  to  develop 
good  relationships  m the  commumty.  Those 
relationships  are  cnQcal  We  are  not  gomg  to 
be  successful  in  fighting  crime  if  we  do  not 
have  commuruty  support  ” 

Easley  will  be  replaced  on  an  acting  basis 
by  Deputy  Chief  Rachel  Whipple,  a 24-year 
veteran  who  said  she  would  not  seek  the 
position  permanently.  Whipple  is  the  first 
woman  to  ever  serve  as  Kansas  City’s  chief 

Others  from  the  department  who  have 
thrown  their  hats  into  the  nng  include 
Deputy  Chief  George  Roberts,  who  is 
assigned  to  the  admmistradve  offices,  and 
Deputy  Chief  Vince  Ortega,  who  com- 
mands the  patrol  bureau. 

The  crime  commission  over  which  Easley 
will  preside  was  started  in  1949.  It  oversees 
several  community  programs,  including  the 
TIPS  Hotline  and  Project  Ceasefire. 

The  real 
blue  knight 

There’s  body  armor,  and  then  there’s  real 
body  armor  - the  metal  kind  - doffed  by 
Rutherford,  N.J.,  Pobce  Officer  Steve 
VtUarealc.who  moonbghts  as  a knight  at  a 
local  dinner  theater. 

Villareale,  32,  began  working  at  the 
Medieval  Times  Dinner  and  Tournament  in 
Lyndhurst  as  a teenager  A horseman  since 
the  age  of  12,  Villareale  competes  as  the  Red 
Knight  in  jousting  contests  using  a lance  t<J 
snare  rings  hanging  over  the  court.  He  also 
slugs  It  out  with  other  kmghts  before  a 
1,300-membet  audience  using  swords,  axes 
and  maces. 

The  job  is  so  much  fun,  he  said,  that  he 
postponed  becoming  a pobce  officer  for 
several  years.  Villareale  joined  the  Rutherford 
force  a year  and  a half  ago.  He  works 
roughly  20  hours  a week  at  the  theater, 
performing  days  during  its  four-month 
matinee  season  and  evenmgs  when  he  has  a 
night  off  from  pobce  work- 

Over  the  past  15  years,  Villareale  has  been 
a jack  of  all  trades  at  The  Castle,  as  insiders 
call  the  theater.  He  started  out  at  the  gift 
shop  and  eventually  became  a knight.  At 
other  points,  Villareale  has  served  as  bghting 
and  sound  manager  as  well  as  master  of 


ceremonies.  He  once  even  climbed  the 
theater’s  catwalk  to  untangle  a protecove 
netting  intended  to  shield  the  audience  from 
spbntenng  lances. 

“Steve  Villareale  is  probably  the  most 
exating  knight,”  said  Head  Knight  Rhath 


Morinho  "He  spares  nothing  He  flics  " 

As  long  as  it  dues  not  affect  his  work,  the 
department  has  no  problem  with  his 
knighthood,  said  Villareale,  'T  he  pobce 
department  does  come  first,”  he  told  'I'he 
(Bergen  County)  Record. 


Many  of  his  fellow  officers  and  their 
families  have  caught  hii  performance  at 
Medieval  Times  They  don’t  make  too  much 
fun  of  him,  said  Villareale,  although  he 
added,  "Every  now  and  then  1 get  a ’Sir 
Lancelot'.” 


\AT^  hurricanes  have  meant  more  work  for  Uw  enforcement  agencict.  At  left  above,  Brevard  County,  FU,  ahenff 

W 3t6r / W Stcr  denudes  divert  uaffic  on  the  Pineda  Causeway  leading  to  the  barrier  islands  north  of  Melbourne  dunng  Hutncunc 
1 Frances  At  right,  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  Deputy  Ron  Miro  surveys  damage  to  State  Route  40  near  Wheebng  Creek, 

everywhere  as  the  remnants  of  Hurricane  Ivan  dumped  heavy  rains  that  caused  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks.  (Reuter.) 
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Seeking  a master  plan  to  fight  terrorism 


(I'oUounng  an  amonf^  the  kry  law  eiiloiiemnl  rilaftd  ruommtnda 
lion!  from  the  9 1 1 1 Com/msim  Report.  Reftrtmtt  an  to  pap 
number]  m the  authorised  edition  published  by  Norton 

Compaty.  The  report  h also  avasbble  on  the  eommission'i  \i^eb  nte, 
atwww.9  1 Uommiision  fpv.) 

Vigorous  efforts  to  track  terrorist  financing  must 
remain  front  and  center  in  U.S.  counterterronsm  efforts 
'I'he  government  has  recognized  that  information  alx)ut 
terrorist  money  helps  us  to  understand  thetr  networks, 
search  them  out,  and  disrupt  their  operations.  . (382) 

Targeting  travel  is  at  least  as  powerful  a weapon 
against  terrorists  as  targeting  their  money  The  United 
.States  should  combine  terrorist  travel  inteUigencc,  opera- 
tions, and  law  enforcement  in  a strategy  to  intercept 
terrorists,  find  lertorisl  travel  facilitators,  and  constrain 
terrorist  mobility  (385) 

The  U.S.liurder  security  system  should  be  integrated 
into  a larger  network  of  screening  points  that  includes  our 
transportation  system  and  access  to  vital  facilities,  such  as 
nuclear  reactors.  'I'he  President  should  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  I lomeland  Securit)'  to  lead  the  effort  to  design  a 
comprehensive  screemng  system,  addressing  common 
problems  and  setting  common  standards  with  systemwide 
goals  in  mind  Hxtending  those  standards  among  other 
governments  could  dramatically  strength  American  and 
the  world's  collective  ability  to  intercept  individuals  who 
pose  catastrophic  threats.  (3B7) 

The  Department  of  Homeland  Security,  properly 
supported  by  the  Congress,  should  complete,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  a biometric  entry-^exif  screening  system,  incluchng 
a single  system  for  speeding  qualified  travelers,  It  should 
be  integrated  with  the  system  that  provides  benefits  to 
foreigners  seeking  to  stay  in  the  United  Stales.  lanking 
hiometnc  passports  to  good  data  systems  and 
decisionmaking  is  a fundamental  goal.  No  one  can  lude  his 
or  her  debt  by  acquiring  a credit  card  with  a slightly 
different  name.  Yet  today,  a terrorist  can  defeat  the  link  to 
electronic  records  by  tossing  away  an  old  passport  and 
slightly  altering  the  name  in  the  new  one.  (389) 

Secure  idenlincation  should  begin  m the  United  States. 
Thc  federal  government  should  set  standards  for  the 
issuance  of  birth  certificates  and  sources  of  identihcatiun, 
such  as  drivers’  licenses.  Fraud  in  identification  documents 
IS  no  longer  just  a problem  of  theft.  At  many  entry  points 
to  vulnerable  facilities,  including  gates  for  boarding 
\ 


aucraft,  sources  of  identificauon  are  the  last  opportunity  to 
ensure  that  people  are  who  they  say  they  are  and  to  check 
whether  they  arc  terronsts.  (390) 

Hard  choices  must  be  made  in  allocating  limned 
resources.  The  U.S.  government  should  idenufy  and  evaluate 
the  transportation  assets  that  need  to  be  protected,  set  risk- 
based  pnontics  for  defending  them,  select  the  most  pracdcal 
and  cost-cffccuvc  ways  of  doing  so,  and  then  develop  a plan, 
budget,  and  funding  to  implement  the  effort.  The  plan 


«e  no  >M  MomMMi 


A sateUite’s-eye  view  of  the  Pentagon  shows  the 
west  wall  where  the  9/11  terrorist  attack  struck, 
killing  189  people.  (Source:  Space  Imaging) 

should  assign  roles  and  missions  to  the  relevant  authonties 
(federal,  state,  regional  and  local)  and  to  private  stakehold- 
ers, ,(391) 

Homeland  security  assistance  should  be  based  stnctly 
on  an  assessment  of  nsks  and  vulnerabiliucs.  Now,  in  2004, 
Washington.  DC.,  and  New  York  City  arc  certainly  at  the  top 
of  any  such  list.  We  understand  the  contention  that  every 
state  and  city  needs  to  have  some  minimum  infrastructure 
for  emergency  response  But  federal  homeland  security 
assistance  should  not  remain  a program  for  general  revenue 
sharing  It  should  supplement  state  and  local  resources  based 
on  the  risks  or  vulnerabilities  that  merit  additional  support. 
Congress  should  not  use  this  money  as  a pork  barrel.  (396) 

The  TSA  (Transportation  Security  Administration]  and 
the  Congress  must  give  prionty  attention  to  improving  the 
ability  of  screening  checkpoints  to  detect  explosives  on 
passengen.  ■ (393) 


Emergency  response  agencies  nationwide  should  adopt 
the  Incident  Command  System  (ICS).  WTicn  multiple 
agencies  or  muluple  jurisdictions  arc  involved,  they  should 
adopt  a urubed  command.  Both  are  proven  fnmeworks 
for  emergency  response.  In  the  future,  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security  should  consider  making  funding 
contingent  on  aggressive  and  realistic  training  in  accor- 
dance with  ICS  and  unified  command  procedures.  (397) 

Congress  should  support  pending  legislation  which 
provides  for  the  expedited  and  increased  assignment  of 
radio  spectrum  for  pubbe  safety  purposes.  Furthermore, 
high-risk  urban  areas  such  as  New  York  City  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  should  estabbsh  signal  corps  units  to  ensure 
communications  connccuvity  between  and  among  civilian 
authonties,  local  first  responders,  and  the  Natiorul  Guard. 
Federal  funding  of  such  uruts  should  be  given  high  pnonty 
by  Congress.  (397) 

Information  procedures  should  provide  incentives  for 
shanng.  to  restore  a better  balance  between  security  and 
shared  knowledge.  (417). 

The  burden  of  proof  for  retaining  a particular  govern- 
mental power  should  be  on  the  executive,  to  explain  (a) 
that  the  power  actually  materially  enhances  security  and  (b) 
that  there  is  adequate  supervision  of  the  executive’s  use  of 
the  powers  to  ensure  protection  of  civil  bbertics.  If  the 
power  is  granted,  there  must  be  adequate  guidcbnes  and 
oversight  to  properly  confine  its  use.  (394) 

Improved  use  of  “no-fly”  and  “automatic  selectee"  bsts 
should  not  be  delayed. . . . This  screemng  funcuon  should 
be  performed  by  the  TSA,  and  it  should  utiliae  the  larger 
set  of  watchbsts  maintained  by  the  federal  government. . . . 
(393) 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a National 
Counterterrorism  Center  (NCTC),  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  existing  Terrorist  Threat  Integration  Center  (I’l'lC). 
Breaking  the  older  mold  of  national  government  organiza- 
tions, this  NCTC  should  be  a center  for  joint  operational 
planning  and  joint  mteUigence- ...  (403) 

A specialized  and  integrated  national  security 
workforce  should  be  cstabbshed  at  the  FBI  consisting  of 
agents,  analysts,  linguists  and  surveillance  speciaUsts  who 
are  recruited,  trained,  rewarded  and  retained  to  ensure  the 
development  of  an  insotuaonal  culture  imbued  with  a 
deep  expertise  in  intelligence  and  national  security.  (426) 
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"/  had  a hunch. . 


Researchers  try  to  validate  police  intuition 


Continued  from  Page  1 
“home  in  on  what  this  intuition  really  is," 
Pimzzutto  told  Ijiw  Hnforcemcnt  News,  "to 
say,  ‘)’es,  innution  exists,  these  arc  the 
components,  these  ate  the  ways  in  which  you 
could  idcnti^'  it,  these  ate  the  elements,  and 
these  are  the  ways  m which  it  can  be 
taught 

It  IS  very  unusual  to  show  intuition  in 
more  than  one  specific  area,  or  “domain.” 
such  as  interrogation  or  spotting  velucle 
theft,  he  said.  Yet  some  officers  do  possess 
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such  abibt)-  There  arc  also  officen,  said 
Pimzzotto,  who  show  intuition  from  the 
moment  they  join  the  force.  Some  of  the 
most  intuitive  people  are  those  who  have 
developed  some  street  smarts  pnot  to 
becoming  police,  or  whose  expencnce  on  the 
force  has  sharpened  ihcu  instincts,  he  said. 

“Whether  they  developed  it.  or  that  sense 
of  intuition  became  more  finely  honed  is  a 
question  that  taw  enforcement  officers 
brtnight  up,  and  they  don’t  know."  Pimzzotto 
said.  “But  it  certainly  seems  that  experience 
and  exposure  helps  one  to  either  develop  or 
finely  tune  one’s  mmnis'e  abiliaes.” 

One  of  the  issues  that  researchers  believe 
needs  further  ms’esugaaon  was  whether 
different  domains  — particular^  those  that 
uiNxilvcd  dangerous  situaQons  — prowked 
diH^cteni  cogmQvc  processes,  said  Pimzzotto. 

“It’s  qualitatnTly  and  quantitam'ely 
different  when  someone  is  approaching  an 
individual  on  the  street  and  gets  that 
intuiuon  or  gut  feeling  that  there  ts  danger,” 
he  said.  “We  make  the  disuncuon  between 
top  down  and  bottom  up,  whether  it  is 


something  cogmtivc  that  begins  the  process 
that  then  triggers  the  visceral  reaction,  or 
something  that  begins  on  the  visceral  level 
that  the  person  then  says,  ‘Ah,  danger,  let’s 
look  for  It.’” 

On  the  other  hand,  said  Pinizzotto,  it 
could  be  during  an  mtcrview  that  an 
invesogator  picks  up  on  cues  which  cannot 
be  articulated,  but  make  him  dig  for  more. 

‘That,  1 think,  starts  at  the  top  and  works 
down,”  he  said. 

Ncutobiology  may  hold  part  of  the 
ansvi’ci. 

In  their  papier,  Pimzzotto  and  his 
colleagues  cite  the  journalist  Darnel 
Goleman  whose  book  "Emotional  IntcUi- 
gence”  examined  the  work  of  scientist 
Joseph  LeDoux.  In  his  study  of  brain 
anatomy  and  emotions,  LcDoux  found  that 
signals  from  the  eye  and  the  car  travel  first  to 
the  amygdala  — the  pxicDon  of  the  brain 
that  acts  as  an  “cmoQoiul  sentinel”  — 
before  a second  signal  reaches  the  neocortex, 
or  the  thinking  bram.  This  high-sp>ecd 
sequence  of  c\xnrs  gvws  pieople  the  ability  to 


imtiate  a response  to  danger  signals  before 
fully  becoming  conscious  of  them. 

“Whether  explained  as  an  uneasy  feeling, 
a gut  reaction,  ‘a  cop’s  sixth-sense,’  or 
overlapping  neural  networks,”  the  authors 
note,  “the  result  is  the  same;  law  enforce- 
ment officers  perceive  danger  signals  that 
tngger  alarms  in  their  brains  that  set  their 
bodies  in  motion.” 

W'hile  there  is  a wealth  of  scientific 
information  available,  it  is  difficult  to 
compare  controlled  studies  done  in  laborato- 
ries to  actual  expicrience,  Pinizzotto  told 
LEN.  Rescarchen  can  heighten  the  level  of 
anxiety  that  subjects  feel  during  an  expien- 
ment,  but  unlike  the  street,  patciapants 
know  that  they  will  walk  safely  away  from 
the  lab  setting. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  — I think  we’re 
making  some  headway  — is  look  at  the 
street  expicncncc,  look  at  the  lab  cxpicn- 
ments,  and  try  to  make  those  laborator)’ 
exjienments  much  more  realistic  so  that  we 
can  attempt  to  determine  what  about  this 
process  is  intumvc,”  he  said- 
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Briaa  M.  Jenkins,  the  Senior  Advisor 
for  Ttmmm  at  tb*  Kand  Corporoti«H,  bat  a 
balAidra  ad>tn  it  earns  ta  tb*  prabkm  that 
the  United  States  is  Jadn^  wUb  tsUtUiffnee 
gsthefin^  at  home  in  a post-9!  ^ 1 aeorid.  Let 
tbe  nation’s pobet  departments  do  it. 

Civea  bis  threat  assessment  that  AJ 
Qaeda  is  "decentrab\ed  and  diffastd”  and 
reendts  at  the  loco!  level,  who  better  to  handle 
intelliffnee  ^tberin^  than  local  law  enfomment 
a^naes?  'Tb^  know  tbe  tutj  [and]  are  more 
asceptabk  to  tbe  local  commanity, " he  notes, 
and  unlike  federal  apfnts,.  local  cops  don  ’/ 
relocate  every  three  years  or  to.  Jenkins  it  not  a 
big  believer  in  tbe  “bub-and-spoke  arrange- 
ment'’ that  is  currently  in  vogue;  he  would 
rather  set  local police  agencies  git  federal 
resources  to  network  tbeir  information  and 
share  it.  Creatingyet  another  new  federal 
agpncy  tuould  merely  odd  another  bureaucratic 
obstacle  that  could  once  agisn  dangsroustf 
hasftper  intelligence  communications  and 
compete  for  funding  with  other  federal  agendts. 
‘To  create  a new  ageny  takes  you  fve years. 

We  can  come  out  the  chutes  at  a run  in  less 
than  a year’’  by  using  local police,  he  believes. 

Jeakins  is  tbe  6rst  to  adsnit  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  make  federal  officials, 
as  well  as  many  of  their  local  counterparts, 
turn  pale.  But  if  Jenksnt  is  being  daring  with 
this  concept,  it’s  because  be  can  ffjord  to  he. 

He's  not  one  of  the  maty  'Johnnies  come 
lately”  who  has  suddenly  become  an  expert  on 
terrorisms  since  the  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  terror 
attacks.  He’s  been  stuping  terrorism  as 
unconventional  warfare  since  the  !970f. 

Wbea  Jeakins  founded  Rsuid’a 
terrorism  research  program  in  1 972,  be  was 
not  long  removed  from  bis  service  as  an  Amy 
captain  with  the  Special  forces  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Vietnam.  Since 
then,  he  has  written  and  advised  the  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  on  such  svide- 
rangng  issues  as  terrorism  and  tbe  nsulear 
threat,  aviation  and  surface  transportation 
secuny,  improvinggovernmental  communica- 
tions during  crisis,  le^lalion  and  policy, 
hostage  taking  and  ksdnappdng.  He  has  also 
served  as  a drpuy  chairman  of  KnlJ 
Associates,  a Las  An^lts-hased global  stcuriy 
and  consultingfirm. 

Jenkina 's  biggest  feat  is  complacency. 

"In  tbit  country,  ” be  notes,  "we  have  the 
attention  span  of  a cricket.  ” He  recalls  that  in 
that  late  1990s  be  was  testifying  before 
Conggess  on  the  issue  of  fundsngjor  aviation 
securiy  when  be  was  asked,  "We  haven  If  bad 
a hijacking  in  years.  So  why  [should]  spend 

this  many. " As  is  now  known,  Al Qaeda 
operatives  were  already  in  this  country  at  the 
tune  he  was  gvtng  bis  testimoey,  and  were 
making  tbeir  plans  to  hijack  planes  and  use 
them  as  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Altbougf  there  has  not  been  on  attack  on  the 
U.S.  homeland  since  9!  1 1,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Islamic  terrorists  art  stiU 
embedded  in  tbe  population,  wesitingfor  the 
right  moment  to  strik*. 


Coming  up: 
LEN  talks  to 
former  chief  Michael 
Scott,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Problem- 
Oriented  Policing. 


The  LEN  interview 

Brian  M.  Jenkins 

Rand  Corporation  terrorism  expert 


Law  Enforccfnent  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  You  have 
been  warning  the  country  about  terrorism  since  the 
1 970s, yet  it  seems  that  no  one  listened.  Wly  have 
we  so  grossly  underestimated  tbe  threat? 

JENKINS:  I wouldn’t  say  that  no  one 
listened.  I think  there  was  gradually  increas- 
ing  government  attention  being  paid  to  the 
issue.  I wrote  some  memoranda  about  this, 
gave  a number  of  bnehngs  and  suggested  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  1970s  that 
terrorism  was  likely  to  increase,  become 
increasingly  mternaaonal  and  could  affect  us 
and  our  allies  in  a variety  of  ways,  and 
therefore  this  was  a phenomenon  that  we 
should  take  a closer  look  at. 

Then  there  were  two  particularly  shocking 
episodes  in  1972  that  really  galvanized  the 
world  and  the  U.S.  government  to  address 
the  problem  m a more  systematic  fashion. 
There  had,  of  course,  been  incidents  of 
international  terrorism  before  that  — 
kidnappings  of  American  diplomats  in  Latin 
Amcnca  and  elsewhere,  numerous  hijackings 
of  airliners,  bombs  going  off  in  this  country 
and  abroad  — so  one  only  had  to  take  a few 
small  steps  beyond  the  headlines  of  the  day 
to  suggest  without  being  prescient  that  this 
was  a growing  phenomenon,  and  t outlined 
why  I thought  it  was  increasing  and  likely  to 
increase.  As  I say,  people  were  addressing  it, 
but  It  was  a threat  that  did  not  match  our 
insoturions.  And  that’s  always  a problem. 

LEN;  Let ‘s  fast-forward  to  1 993,  and  the fent 
lenvrist  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center.  Even 
after  that  we  weren  ‘t  gplvani^d  into  action,  it 
seemed. . . 

JENKINS:  Yes,  although  there  were,  in  the 
1990s,  a number  of  presidential  directives 
that  reflected  growing  attention  to  the  issue, 
and  that  in  turn  was  reflected  in  increasing 
resources  being  directed  to  the  issue.  I mean, 
they  did  create  in  the  1990s  the  National 
Infrastructure  Protection  Center  to  look  at 
how  we  might  better  protect  cntical  compo- 
nents of  our  infrastructure.  There  were  other 
presidential  directives  that  reflected  a careful 
review  of  our  strategy  for  combating 
terrorism.  There  were  also  a series  of 
commissions  that  were  created:  the  so-called 
Gilmore  Commission,  which  was  created  to 
look  into  the  security  of  the  homeland  and 
protecting  the  homeland  against  terrorism. 
There  was  the  Deutsch  Commission,  which 
looked  at  the  specific  issue  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  with  a nu|or  component 
of  it  addressing  the  issue  of  weapons  of 
niass  destruction  in  the  hands  of  terrorists. 
There  was  the  Bremer  Commission,  which  m 
Its  2000  report  underscored  the  continuing 
threat  posed  by  terrorism.  All  of  these 
commissiofu  made  a number  of  specific 
recommendations.  There  was  also  the  Hart- 
Rudman  Commission  that  talked  about  the 
need  for  making  some  fundamenul  change 
in  how  we  collect,  aiulyze  and  disseminate 
informatxxi  to  deal  with  this  issue. 

A couple  of  others  were,  I chink,  cncicaL 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  decade,  there 
was  the  report  produced  by  the  McLaugJih” 


Commission,  which  was  convened  to  look 
speafically  al  Pan  Am  103,  but  went  much 
broader  and  looked  at  terrorism  m general. 
There  was  the  White  House  Commission  on 
AvuDon  Safety  and  Secunty,  which  I served 
on  — I had  the  pnvilege  of  being  involved 
in  all  of  these,  etcher  as  an  advisor  or 
consultant  or  member  of  these  commissions. 
But  the  White  House  Commission  on 
AviaUon  Safety  and  Security,  which  convened 
in  1996  and  reported  out  in  1997,  said,  look, 
we’re  not  doing  enough  here. 

So  wc  have  a senes  of  commissions,  and 
if  you  read  all  of  their  reports,  collectively 
they  say  the  same  thing:  'Hus  threat  is 
senous;  it  is  mote  senuus  than  wc  think;  it  is 
going  to  continue  and  may  very  well  get 
worse;  we  are  inadequately  organized  to  deal 
with  It.  And  that  message  was  repeated 

The  problem  is  that,  absent  a spectacular 
event,  wc  have  a lot  of  things  in  out  society 


that  compete  for  resources.  I remember 
arguing  in  Congress  for  what  the  White 
House  Commission  on  Aviation  Sccunty  had 
recommended,  and  in  1996  we  had  asked  for 
a $260  million  supplemental,  and  a commit- 
ment to  spend  $100  million  more  a year  to 
insure  these  improvements  m aviauon 
secunty  and  the  deployment  of  explosives 
detccDon  technology.  That  was  an  uphill 
fight  because  I was  asked,  “Mr  Jenkins, 
when  was  the  last  hi|acking?”  Well,  the  last 
hijacking  was  years  before,  so  why  should  we 
spend  taxpayers’  money  to  deal  with  this? 
Now,  again,  keep  in  mind  the  amount;  200 
million.  Compared  to  what  we’re  spending 
today,  this  was  spit.  But  there  was  great 
resistance  to  it,  and  people  even  asked,  does 
this  meet  the  sundards  of  cost-benefit 
analysis?  There  was  a reluctance  to  spend  the 
money.  People  wanted  a dividend  from  the 
end  of  the  cold  war.  People  wanted  to 
dismantle  a costly  national  secunty  suucture. 
Simply,  again,  whether  it's  embassy  sccunty 
or  avution  secunty  or  anyone  of  these  areas, 
there  was  great  reluctance  to  commit  these 
resources. 

The  No.  2 issue  was  insutuuona)  barriers 

which  is  a problem  today,  by  the  way, 

even  after  9/11  The  (act  u,  you  can  create 
new  organizations,  you  can  impose  new 
procedures,  but  to  change  the  culture  of  an 
organization,  parncularly  Urge  organizations 
in  government,  is  extremely  difficult.  In  the 
Defense  Department,  they  have  theu 
preferred  threats,  and  looked  at  the  threat 
through  the  bores  of  theu  own  weapon 
systems.  They  tended  to  see  enemies  that 
matched  theu  capabdmes,  as  exposed  to 
recognizing  that  things  were  fimdameniaUy 
shifting  and  that  threats  were  ansing  agauisi 
which  our  oigaruzaQoru  and  weapons 
capabdioes  were  brgely  urelevant. 

LEN:  In  the  aftermath  of  9i  11,  we  had  the 


creation  of  the  Department  of  I lomeland  Secuny, 
the  most  sweeping  restructunng  of  the  federal 
ipvernmenl  in  a halfcentuy.  Do  you  think  this  new 
department  is,  or  will  he.  effective,  or  are  thy  just 
shuffling  boxes  on  an  orginsxation  chart? 

JENKINS:  Certainly  there  is  a logit  in 
consolidating  security  functions  The 
problem  with  addressing  a threat  like 
terrorism  was  the  fact  (hat,  going  way  l»ck, 
everybody  had  a piece  of  the  action;  no  one 
was  in  charge.  That  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  for  government  to  coordinate  its 
activities  Indeed,  it  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  even  to  compete  m government  for 
the  resources  It  wasn’t  anybrxly’s  pnmary 
musion;  it  was  evcrylxxiy’s  secondary  or 
tertiary  mission,  and  therefore  it  did  not 
have,  either  m Congress  or  the  Hxccuiivc 
Branch,  a strong,  single  voice  that  would 
speak  on  behalf  of  domestic  secunty  It  also 
makes  sense  just  in  terms  of  efficiencies,  and 
economies  of  scale  You  know,  wc  have 
Border  Patrol,  wc  have  Customs,  wc  have 
Immigration,  Department  of  Agnculture 
inspections,  so  in  a sense  m landing  in  an 
airport  in  crossing  the  border,  you  could  lie 
handled  by  three  or  four  different  agencies, 
with  three  or  four  different  data  systems  Is 
that  the  most  efficient  way  to  do  things?  The 
answer  is,  proliably  not.  And  therefote,  it 
made  sense  consolidating. 

At  the  same  time,  if  wc  look  at  a large 
corporation  going  into  a huge  merger  — like 
AOL-TuneWarner,  for  instance  — it  takes 
enormous  effort  and  two  or  three  years  to 
really  create  and  weld  together  a single 
effective  corporation.  Now  that's  in  the 
pavatc  sector  where  there  are  (at  fewer 
barners  than  in  government  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Homeland  Secunty,  it's  in  effect  the 
equivalcm  of  a merger  of  22  corporations. 

So  It's  going  to  take  some  time  to  sort  that 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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out-  Eventually,  tt  should  get  betrer. 

In  search  of  a strategy 
LBN:  In  Urm  oj  Iht  (omfitlilion  Jor  rmmtt, 
mn  now  thtn's  slill a lot  of  anjfjtr  at  tht  wiy  tht 
funds  art  diiinbultd,  Ntw  'lork  aty  and 
itati.jortxampit,  have  been  sharply  critical  of  the 
fundinj^formtila,  arffiinj^  that  it  dots  not  proper^ 
rtcoffuxt  hifji-nsk  terrorist  tarffts.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  whole  thm^.  and  how  would  you 
allocate  resources  if  it  were  up  to  you! 

JENKINS:  In  an  ideal  world,  we  would 
have  a national  homeland  security  strategy 
that  would  determine  national  pnontics  and 
then  allocate  resources  according  to  those 
pnoritics.  And  those  priorities  would  be 
based  upon  a combination  of  various 
entena  In  some  cases  it  would  be  the 
consequences  of  a successful  attack  if  an 
attack  were  to  occur,  and  there  are  some 
things  weVe  going  to  invest  in  protecting 
even  aliient  any  mteliigcnce  indicating  that 
the  terrorists  are  going  to  do  something  I'or 
example,  we  are  going  to  protect  nuclear 
reactors  because  they  arc  nuclear  reactors. 
We  invest  heavily  in  protecting  the  president 


and  leadership  of  this  nation  We’re  going  to 
do  those  regardless  of  whether  we  have 
some  chatter  from  Al-Qaeda  or  other  groups 
that  they  arc  contemplating  doing  something 
in  those  particular  domains.  So  some  of  it  is 
conscqucncc-bascd.  Some  of  it  is  based 
upon  what  wc  have  seen  terrorists  do  in  the 
past  1 mean,  terrorists  have  clearly  indicated 
that  commercial  aviation  is  an  arena  of 
combat  for  them.  And  so  we  arc  going  to 
invest  heavily  in  aviauon  security,  as  we  have 
over  the  years.  Another  criterion  is,  m a 
sense,  a combination  of  logical  surmise  and 
some  “red-teanung,”  where  wc,  in  effect,  are 
going  to  pretend  to  be  the  terrorists,  and  say, 
okay,  what  are  the  tlungs  we  arc  going  to  do 
here?  And  then  a fourth  is  going  to  be  actual 
intelligence  indicating  what  they’re  thinking 
about  doing,  and  that’s  dynamic.  Now, 
perhaps  a fifth  entenon  is  going  to  be,  in 
some  cases,  the  targets  that  we  identify  arc 
inherently  robust.  So  if  wc  look  at,  say. 
Boulder  Dam  or  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  arc 
they  potential  terronst  targets?  Yes,  but  boy, 
ihey’re  really  big  ’llicy’rc  built  to  last  for 
centunes,  and  they  would  not  easily  l)c  taken 
down.  Some  other  tlungs  arc  potential 
targets,  but  extremely  difficult  to  protect  — 
like  when  we  start  talking  about  public 
places.  Terronsts  could  carry  out  suicide 
bombings  in  shopping  malls,  busy  street 
corners,  subways,  train  stations,  people 
waiting  in  lines  to  get  through  secunty 
Public  spaces  are  public  spaces. 

At  any  rate,  one  would  take  these  s-anous 
catena  and  say  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences m terms  of  immediate  loss  of  bfe, 
long-term  health  nsks,  social  disruption, 
economic  disruption  — and  those  are  m 
descending  order.  You’d  take  all  of  this  and 
put  It  into  some  sort  of  analytical  Cuismact, 
and  it  would  give  you  a bnllunt  way  of 
allocating  rcsouKcs  nationally.  'Fhat's  going 
to  take  a lot  of  research,  and  a lot  of  people 
ate  going  to  even  argue  about  some  of  those 


things,  like  whether  it’s  more  likely  we’re 
going  to  have  a dirry  bomb  attack  or  a 
chcrrucal  attack  or  a biological  attack 
Because  of  that,  that's  going  to  take  time 
But  let's  Ixick  up  to  a World  War  II  analogy. 
Right  after  Pearl  Harbor  we  started  mobiliz- 
ing troops,  building  tanks,  expanding  the 
navy.  Eleven  months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  in 
November  of  1942,  we  bnded  100,000 
troops  on  the  shores  of  Afnca.  Did  we  have 
the  war  strategy  worked  out  at  that  time?  No, 
we  did  not  In  fact,  President  Roosevelt  and 
Winston  Churchill  were  still  mcenng  m 
places  like  Casablanca  and  elsewhere  to  sort 
out  war  strategy.  Wc  had  some  notions.  Were 
we  really  effective  even  in  our  war  fighting 
capabilities  when  wc  first  went  into  North 
Africa?  No,  wc  lost  all  the  first  liattles.  It  was 
a steep  learmng  curve  over  a period  of  time. 
Did  a lot  of  things  go  wrong?  Yes,  But 
ultimately,  within  three  years  of  Pearl 
I larbor,  wc  were  approaching  the  Rhine 
River  and  Macarthur  was  wading  ashore  in 
the  Philippines.  In  effect,  wc  figured  out 
along  the  way  how  to  do  it. 

Now  take  that  analogy  and  apply  it  to 
post-9/11.  Wc  don’t  have  a national  strategy 
yet.  In  a sense,  the  Department  of  Home- 


land Security  is  still  working  out  what  it’s 
going  to  be  But  wc  can’t  hold  up  the  full 
resources  and  say  we’re  going  to  wait  four  or 
five  years  till  wc  get  a lernfic  strategy  and 
then  go  ahead  and  do  it.  So  the  federal 
government  is  trying  to  get  resources  geared 
up.  but  It  has  been  slow.  The  formula  for  the 
disbursement  of  those  resources  reflects  two 
tlungs:  on  the  one  hand,  the  absence  of  a 
national  strategy  and  uncertainty  about  the 
threat,  and  on  the  other,  politics  'Hiat’s  the 
way  democracy  works.  So  a third  of  the 
money  is  equally  divided  among  the  states. 
Another  third  is  distributed  according  to 
population.  And  another  third  is  distributed 
according  to  some  notion  of  threat,  but  it's  a 
little  bit  of  a black  box.  But  everybody  gets 
something.  Out  in  Honcpit,  Mont.,  they’re 
looking  at  a new  fire  truck.  Will  it,  in  some 
way,  raise  capabditics  nationwide?  Yes, 
hopefully.  Is  it  inefficient?  Yes.  Will  it  get 
better  as  wc  get  smart  about  this  thmg?  Yes. 

Now.  look  at  from  the  other  end,  the 
receiving  end.  Let’s  say  some  rural  county,  if 
you  looked  at  it  on  a per  capita  basis,  is 
getting  about  10  times  as  much  as  they’re 
getting  in  New  York  City.  And  apart  from 
the  local,  single  strip  mall,  you  can’t  figure 
out  what  targets  exist  in  this  place.  But  they 
got  their  money.  So  what  arc  they  going  to 
do^  They  could  potcntiaUy  use  that  money  to 
purchase  something  to  deal  with  what  they 
would  regard  as  a exotic  and  remote  threat. 
Or,  when  we  sort  of  )oke  about  their  new 
fire  truck,  in  fact,  they  could  pouit  out, 
"Look,  40.000  people  die  on  the  highways 
every  year,  we’re  going  to  have  a new  rescue 
vehicle,  and  \\t  might  sa\*c  a life  or  two." 
Makes  sense. 

L£N:  But  u that  rtaily  homeland  staenfyf 

JENKINS:  \N’cU.  in  this  paroculai  case 
maybe,  if  you  could  di\*ide  a fire  truck,  you 
could  say  okay,  S percent  of  this  is  Home- 


land Secunty,  and  the  other  95  percent  of  it 
hopefully  will  save  a life  on  the  bghway  or  in 
a burning  building 

Preparation  paradox 

LEN:  In  gpntral,  how  well  prepared  do you  think 
local  public  safety  a^naes  art  to  handle  the  funds  of 
destruction  that  can  come  with  a terronst  atlacki 

JENKINS:  It's  very  difficult  to  answer  in 
general  terms.  You  know.  I’m  an  ex-soldier, 
and  there’s  an  mfantry  school  answer,  which 
IS,  It  depends  on  the  situation  and  the  terrain. 
They  are  better  prepared  than  they  were.  But 
here  wc  have  some  uonies.  I mean,  as  wc 
know,  local  governments  across  the  country 
arc  strapped  for  cash.  You  have  numerous 
situations  where,  on  the  one  hand,  federal 
money  for  homeland  security  is  being  used 
to  buy  haz-mat  suits  for  first  responders  in 
aties  where  at  the  same  amc  they  arc  laying 
off  policemen  and  firemen  because  of 
budgets.  Wc  arc  spending  money  to  improve 
our  ability  to  respond  to  anthrax,  ncin  and 
smallpox,  yet  at  the  same  time,  because  of 
local  budget  difficulties,  wc  are  closing 
hospitals.  ’Hiat's  the  reality.  So  you  really  ask 
yourself,  gee,  we’re  going  to  have  a lot  of  gas 
masks  and  haz-mat  suits  and  fancy  diagnos- 
tic equipment,  but  if  wc  only  had  a hospital 
and  SIX  nurses,  wc  might  be  able  to  do 
something.  But  wc  don’t,  and  that’s  one  of 
the  fundamental  difficulties. 

LEN:  In  a related  vein,  what  role  doyou  see  local 
affneies  phtysng  in  intelli^nce  ^tbenngf 

JENKINS;  I think,  again,  it  speaks  to  one 
of  those  insbtuQonal  barriers  to  change.  Wc 
are  bcaung  up  on  the  FBI  now  to  really  get 
smart  about  domestic  intelligence,  after  we 
have  spent  the  previous  25  years  beating  the 
hell  out  of  them  to  stay  out  of  domestic 
intelligence.  It’s  really  hard  to  change  an 
insomaon’s  behavior,  you  have  to  bring 
about  a cultural  revolution.  But  insofar  as 
intelligence  collection  is  concerned,  wc  are 
undcrutilizing  the  local  law  enforcement 
capabdity.  It  is  a tremendous  resource  that  is 
not  utilized  properly.  This  is  particularly  true 
given  the  threat  situation.  We  know  that 
these  people  recruit  at  the  local  level. 

We  also  know  that  since  9/11,  we  have 
made  the  operating  envuonment  more 
difficult  for  them  internationally.  We’ve  made 
It  more  dangerous  for  them  to  communicate, 
move  money,  move  across  borders.  We’re 
dealing  with  something  that  is  fat  more 
decentraUzed  and  diffused  now.  Instead  of  a 
single,  centralized  Al  Qaeda,  we’re  dealmg 
with  many  little  Al  Qaedas.  And  we’ve  also 
discovered  in  every  one  of  these  cases  where 
there’s  been  a major  terronst  attack  that  the 
underground  network  that  was  created  is  fiir 
greater  than  anything  anyone  ever  imagined. 
People  have  been  there  for  years  building  a 
network-  That’s  the  threat  background.  If 
you  were  dealing  uith  a highly  centralized 
thmg,  where  all  of  your  intelligence  basically 
flowed  from  a cave  somepbee,  then  the  local 
authoriaes  would  be  entirely  dependent  on 
the  federal  go\*emment  for  the  flow  of 
intelligence  But  it  could  never  work  entiiely 
that  way,  and  it  certainly  is  not  the  way  it 
works  now,  which  means  wc  have  to  get  very 
good  at  local  intelligence  coUecQon.  Vie  have 
rebed  almost  exclusively  on  the  FBI,  and  we 
have  Ignored  the  capabdity  of  local  law* 
enforcement.  Now,  when  I say  locaL 
remember  that  we  have  18,000  pobce 
jurisdictions  m this  country,  so  I’m  not 


talkmg  about  the  deputy  sheriff  in 
Elephant’s  Breath,  Neb.  I’m  talking  about 
our  major  urban  departments  where  they 
have  sufficient  numbers.  In  New  York  City, 
to  give  one  example,  they  have  taken  about  2 
percent  of  their  force  and  devoted  them  to 
counterterrorism,  of  which  a portion  is 
devoted  to  intelligence.  These  people  are 
recruited  locally  so  that  they  reflect  the 
community.  They  also  reflect  the  ethnic 
makeup  of  the  community.  There’s  more 
language  capabdity  in  the  New  York  City 
Pobce  Department  than  there  is  m the  FBI. 
They  also  know  the  neighborhood  better, 
and  they  don’t  move  every  three  years.  They 
arc  good  street  cops  and  street  detectives, 
and  they  know  the  turf.  Because  they  are 
local,  they  are  often  more  accepuble  to  the 
local  community. 

Now,  m order  to  make  it  work,  what  we 
would  have  to  do  is  shift  some  resources  to 
the  local  pobce  departments,  because  it  costs 
money  to  assign  these  guys  to  this  job.  And 
as  I told  you,  this  is  a time  when  they’re 
laying  off  pobcemcn.  Vi'e  would  have  to 
ensure  that  they  are  trained  to  do  this.  As  I 
say,  again,  we  can  take  good  street  detectives 
and  wc  can  give  them  some  additional 
training,  some  additional  technology.  Let’s 
say  we  just  took  1 to  2 percent  of  the  major 
urban  pobce  departments.  V/e  could  easdy 
come  up  with  12,000  to  15,000  devoted  to 
intelligence,  which  nabonaUy  exceeds 
anything  that  the  bureau  can  field. 

The  disadvantage,  of  course,  is  that  they 
ate  not  netted,  in  the  sense  that  if  they  have 
a particular  subject  of  interest,  and  that 
person  goes  from  Baltimore,  gets  on  an 
airplane  and  goes  to  Los  Angeles,  they  lose 
him.  And  so  what  you  would  want  to  do 
then  is  to  net  them  so  they  can  pass  off 
these  subjects  and  sources  across  the 
country.  Now,  the  FBI  would  assert  that  the 
joint  terrorist  task  forces  do  this.  But  that 
still  sounds  to  me  like  a hub-and-spokes 
arrangement.  The  information  has  to  go  up 
to  Vt^shington  and  come  back  down.  And  it 
often  goes  up  to  Vl'ashington  and  disappears. 
So  my  view  is,  all  tight,  so  let’s  create  a 
network  here.  Give  them  aU  the  same 
laptops,  put  in  the  right  software.  And  let 
them  autonomously  organize  according  te 
issues  of  interest. 

Now,  the  people  in  government  will  pale 
at  that.  First  of  all,  it’s  a loss  of  control: 

“You  can’t  do  it;  it’s  chaos.”  The  fact  is,  if 
you  take  any  one  of  the  high-tech  multi- 
national firms,  and  you  say,  “Look,  we  have 
to  create  a network  that  is  going  to  cut 
across  our  business  lines  and  enable  people 
in  this  corporation  to  share  knowledge  and 
come  together  on  various  issues,”  the 
corporations  will  tell  you  that  it’s  easy  to  do. 
VC'al-Mart,  HP,  IBM  — they  know  how  to  do 
this.  So  it’s  not  as  if  this  is  some  tremendous 
obstacle.  The  obstacle  is  not  technological; 
it’s  an  insQtuQonal  obstacle. 

LEN:  L/t's  say  that,  Ity  some  miracle,  the federal 
givemment,  particularty  the  FBI,  give  this  idea  of 
yours  its  blessing  Even  with  that,  there 's  a real fear 
in  police  departments  that  would  fit  under  the 
beading  of  political  correctness.  Even  the  phrase 
"intellsffnct  gitbenn^  ” can  turn  them  pale. . . . 

JENKINS:  Domesac  intelligence  gadienng 
has  been  an  area  that  local  pobce  depart- 
ments have  been  very,  very  wary  about.  It 
caused  them  nothing  but  trouble  in  the 
1960s  and  the  1970s.  There  were,  in  fret,  a 
lot  of  silly  things  being  done.  And  that  is 


"Insofar  as  intelligence  collection  is 
concerned,  we  are  underutilizing  the 
local  law  enforcement  capability." 
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"What  I think  is  more  worrisome  from  the  standpoint  of  civil  liberties  is  arbitrary  action, 
where  basically  an  assertion  is  made:  You  can  do  anything  in  the  name  of  national  security. 
There  are  no  procedures,  no  rules,  no  way  of  examining  that  That's  arbitrary  pwzver/' 


something  that  people  are  going  to  have  to 
be  able  to  address.  I think  there  is  an 
understanding  that  the  intelligence  is  needed, 
and  so  it  is  not  a question  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  do  It  or  we  ate  not  going  to  do  it; 
the  answer  is  we  should  do  it.  Then  the  issue 
IS,  who  best  can  do  it  to  address  some  of 
these  concerns?  My  view  is  that  the  local 
departments  arc  much  better  equipped  — 
ethnically,  linguistically  and  pobacally  — to 
address  that  and  to  mitigate  those  potentially 
adverse  consequences.  Much  better  equipped 
than  the  feds. 

LEN:  In  what  one  could  ar^ee  is  part  oj  an  ants- 
lerronsm  strategy,  the  feds  are  asking  locals  to  have 
some  of  their  people  trained  in  immiffation  law. 

Only  a few  states  are  current^  participating,  hatnng 
sent  a couple  do^en  officers  to  be  trained  in 
immiffation  enforcement.  There's  still  a lot  of 
resistance  by  local  police  departments  to  get  involifed 
in  this.... 

JENKINS:  They  don't  want  to  do  things 
that  are  going  to  abenate  the  very  commu- 
nity that  they  set  out  to  help,  and  want  to 
have  helping  them  do  their  pobce  )ob.  And 
one  can  see  that.  There’s  not  an  easy  answer 
to  this.  Domestic  intelbgence  gathering  is 
going  to  be  an  extraordinarily  sensitive  topic, 
as  It  should  be  in  a democracy. 

Legislative  fixer-upper 

LEN:  In  a related  vein,  a lot  of  people  point  to  the 
USA  Pat/rot  Act.  and  say.  it'sgpl  to  go;  it's  too 
troublesome;  it's  too  invasive. . . . 

JENKINS:  And  there  are  pieces  of  it  where 
that  IS  a fair  issue  to  raise.  The  Patnot  Act  is 
a lengthy  piece  of  legislation  that  was  hastily 
' enacted  within  the  immediate  shadow  of  9/ 

1 1 And  as  we  look  as  a lot  of  legislation, 
especially  that  which  is  hastily  enacted, 
including  the  legislaoon  creating  the  Trans- 
portation Security  Agency  or  DHS,  you  say. 
‘Tou  know,  we  knew  our  intenuons  here,  but 
when  we  look  at  it,  this  isn’t  quite  nght,  and 
we  have  to  fix  this  one  up.”  Now  when  it 
comes  to  some  of  these  areas,  there  is  going 
to  be,  I thmk.  an  appropnatc  debate  The 
fact  that  things  get  noisy  and  contentious 
doesn’t  bother  me  What  I think  is  most 
important^  in  every  country  that  has  had  to 
deal  with  a terronst  threat  — Italy,  France. 
Germany,  the  UK.  — they  ate  all  bberal 


democracies  They  have  all  been  obbgcd  to 
change  the  rules  to  improve  inlelbgencc 
collection,  to  enhance  pobce  powers,  to 
create  some  new  areas  of  crime,  and  m some 
cases  to  alter  trial  procedures  They  have  all 
done  so,  and  yet  they  arc  all  clearly  today  still 
bberal  democracies. 

So  the  issue  here  is  not,  can  we  change 
the  rules?  The  answer  is.  yes,  wc  can  change 
the  rules,  we  can  debate  how  wc  arc  going  to 
change  those  rules  - so  long  as  there  ate 
rules.  What  I think  is  more  wornsome  from 
the  standpoint  of  civil  bbetnes  is  arbitrary 
acQon,  where  basically  an  asseroon  is  made: 
You  can  do  anything  in  the  name  of  national 
sccunty.  There  arc  no  procedures,  no  rules, 
no  way  of  examining  that  That's  arbitrary 
power.  I’m  not  squeamish  about  getting 
tough  on  these  issues.  In  some  cases,  yes, 
we’re  going  to  change  the  rules,  but 
everybody’s  going  to  understand  the  rules, 
and  everybody  abides  by  the  rules.  What 
we’re  not  going  to  get  into  is  well,  wc  don’t 
have  a rule  here,  but  it’s  just  an  assertion  of 
authonty  You  go  off  and  disappear  for  a 
couple  of  years  — and  if  we  make  a mistake, 
tough.  That  I don’t  buy. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  particular  areas  of  the 
Patnot  Act  that  you  think  should  be  enhanced  or 
diminished?  Areas  that  are  particularly  problematic 
or  troublesome? 

JENKINS:  That  gets  long  and  compbeated, 
it’s  really  technical.  Now,  in  some  cases  — 
how  shall  I put  this  without  getting  myself  in 
deep  trouble  here?  — our  pubbe  officials  arc 
sometimes  capable  of  dumb  statements  that 
arc  prett)’  flat-footed  Let  me  give  a concrete 
example  All  sorts  of  data  arc  collected  now 
about  us  every  day  — when  wc  board  an 
airplane,  when  and  where  wc  use  our  credit 
cards  — there  was  this  research  that  was 
initiated  to  look  at  how  that  matcnal  could 
be  utilized  to  assist  in  investiganons,  or  in 
intelbgence  collection.  A fau  thing  to 
explore.  But  somebody  decided  to  label  that 
“total  informauon  awareness,”  which  was 
probably  one  of  the  worst  mlcs  they  could 
have  chosen,  and  to  use  as  a symbol  the 
pyramid  and  eye  pcenng  out  As  I say,  they 
handled  it  in  ways  that  1 think  were  |ust 
pobacally  tone-deaf.  Instead  of  saying,  look, 
there’s  lots  of  data  that’s  abeady  available 
We’re  not  going  to  create  the  single  massive 


federal  goverrunent  data  base,  where  every 
ume  you  go  through  an  mtersecuon  it's 
recorded  somewhere  in  fact,  that's  pt\>bably 
not  even  doable,  so  don’t  worry  about  that 
What  we’re  saying  is,  this  stuff  is  available 
abeady,  it’s  in  SO  different  places  The 
quesnon  is.  can  we  do  this,  and  can  we  do 
this  even  while  ensunng  that  wc  protect 
pnvBcy?  The  way  these  things  arc  sometimes 
described  and  presented  and  portrayed  is 
what  leads  people  to  say.  “What  arc  these 
people  up  to  here  ” The  federal  government 
hasn't  been  its  best  spokesperson  in  its 
portrayal  of  these  things 

LEN:  If'V’w  beard  some  people  sty  that  they 
understand  the  data  ibanng,  and  they  don't  mind  it, 
tb^  understand  some  parts  of  the  Patnot  Act.  and 
thy  don 't  mind  that  either.  Put  their  caveat  is,  it  has 
to  be  used  for  terronim  So  when  thy  see  that  the 
authony,  and  the  information,  is  being  used  to  catch 
pedophiles  or  to  get  drug  dealen . . . 

JENKINS:  That  is  a fair  issue  'I'hcse  arc 
very  scnsiuvc  things,  they  should  be  used 
only  for  nauonal  secunty  purposes,  and  not 
end  up  being  used  to  track  deadbeat  duds,  or 
things  bkc  this. 

Rethinking  intelligence 

LEN:  The  9/ 1 / Commission's  work  has  been 
completed,  and  its  report  calls  for  a major  rrorgnni 
Ration  of  the  nation's  intelligence  commiiniy  One 
idea  that's  been  floated for  some  time  would  entail  the 
creation  of  a domestic  intelligince  agency  along  the 
hues  of  Pntain'sMl  S . 

JENKINS;  I'm  not  enamored  of  an  MI  S. 

A lot  of  people  say,  what  wc  really  need  is  an 
Ml-5,  but  then  you  when  ask  them  wh.it  MI 
5 IS,  they  haven’t  the  vaguest  idea  I Icre  is  a 
problem  wc  have  to  address,  whether  wc 
address  it  within  the  context  of  the  FBI  or 
wc  have  to  create  something  different  The 
problem  nght  now  is  that  even  though  wc 
have  admonished  the  F'Bl  to  move  into  the 
area  — again,  after  beating  them  up  and 
tclbng  them  to  stay  out  — I don't  think  the 
clear  insUtuUonal  incentives  arc  there  yet 
Look,  if  you  arc  appointed  SAC  in  some  city 
in  the  United  States,  and  you  spend  a lot  of 
lime  and  devote  a lot  of  attention  and 
resources  to  counterterronsm  If  you  arc 
completely  successful,  what  will  happen 
during  your  three-year  tenure  in  that  postf 


Nothing  And  so  your  next  ptummiun  will 
be  on  the  buMs  th.tt  nothing  happened  Or 
you  can  go  out  and  catch  some  bank 
roblKrs,  put  some  notches  in  your  pistol,  and 
go  for  your  promotion  on  that  basis 
I Living  people  moving  between  intelb 
gence  and  convcnuonal  law  enforcement 
investigations  is  lough  to  do  You  may  have 
to  set  up  either  a different  institution  ot. 
certainly,  a different  speciabzed  career 
corndot  to  do  that  I’ve  abeadv  indicated 
that  I think  wc  can  make  vast  impruvemenis. 
which  I think  we're  ignonng  m talking  about 
creating  yet  another  federal  institution  The 
response  of  the  federal  government  invari 
ably  IS  to  create  another  institution.  What  1 
would  argue  strenuously  is  that  we  already 
have  a ttemenduus  resource  in  this  cuuntiy 
in  l(Kal  law  enforcement  Before  we  create 
yet  another  institution  that,  predictably,  will 
then  compete  with  all  the  other  inslituiums 
in  Washington,  why  don't  wc  figure  out  how 
to  capitabze  on  resources  wc  already  have  in 
the  field?  I would  bring  it  right  back  to  the 
cops  To  create  a new  agency  takes  you  five 
years.  We  can  come  out  of  the  chutes  at  a 
run  here  in  less  than  a year. 

Playing  well  with  others 

LEN:  I'be  pnvate  sector  would  appear  to  have  a 
significant  stake  in  homeland  secuny,  yet  thy  're  not 
esactly  in  the  forefront  of  all  tins.  Certainly  the 
headlines  don't  rejlett  any  such  promineiue  to  their 
role.  In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  9f  1 1 , the  nine 
of  (ommiinitations  interopernbihy  took  on  a special 
poignancy,  and  it  remains  a problem  even  now  a few 
yean  later  / \ow  much  of  tins  problem  do  you  think 
IS  related  to  teleiommunuation  tompames  deJining  to 
come  together  on  this  • for  reams  that  might 
include  profit,  pnletting  intellectual propery  and  the 
hki?  What  could  thy  be  doing  to  improve  thn 
situation? 

JENKINS:  Well,  ihat  is  a continuing 
problem  It  is  even  a continuing  problem  in 
the  military  (ictimg  commumcatimu 
systems  that  can  all  talk  to  one  another  is  a 
major  issue  Fart  of  it  may  Ik  some  rests 
lance  on  the  part  of  the  private  sector,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  the  ptivaic  sector  has  to 
sell  these  things.  Institutions  make  the 
decisions  that  say,  look,  this  will  be  the 
criteria,  and  dictate  intcropcrahilify  critcru 
across  the  lioatd  You  can  have  a patent,  and 
Continued  on  Page  14 


THAT  WAS  THEN;  In  one  of  the  galvanizing  events  in  the  recent  history  of 
terrorism,  a Palestinian  terrorist  peers  out  from  the  scene  of  the  1972  Munich 
OK'mpic  massacre. 


THIS  IS  NOW:  Greek  security  forces  engage  in  a counterterrorism  training 
exercise  prior  to  the  recent  Athens  Olympics,  where  the  tightest  security  ever 
pioduced  an  Olympiad  virtually  without  incident.  (Fr«  Pr».  ln.*n,auor«i) 
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Weather  or  not 

The  spccJfuni  of  information  available  through  weather 
radios  that  often  sell  for  less  than  $100  will  be  l:roadencd  to 
include  news  about  such  man-made  emergencies  as  chemical 
spills,  breakdowns  in  the  911  system,  terromt  attacks  and 
changes  in  the  color-coded  national  threat  level,  under  an  , 
agreement  reached  recently  between  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security  and  the  Nauonal  Oceanic  and  Atmo- 
sphcnc  Admiruftratjon  (NOAA). 

Approximately  15  percent  to  20  percent  of  Amencans 
own  weather  radios,  which  alert  listeners  to  tornadoes,  floods 
and  other  natural  disasters.  Ownership  is  particularly  high 
among  those  who  live  in  coastal  areas. 

‘ITic  new  network  “is  going  to  be  automatically  part  of 
the  national  response  to  alerting  the  public  to  dangers,”  said 
Conrad  I-autcnlwchcr,  head  of  NOAA.  the  federal  agency 
that  oversees  the  Nauonal  Weather  Service  and  operates  the 
emergency  network  that  broadcasts  messages  to  weather 
radius. 

When  an  event  such  as  a chemical  spill  occurs,  the  radio 
will  emit  a loud  tone  — even  if  it  is  not  turned  on.  hollowing 
the  tone  will  be  information  about  the  emergency  and 
instructions  on  what  to  do.  A broadcast  can  be  sent  across 
regions  or  even  nationally,  if  warranted 

Think  again 

A Manhattan  supreme  court  justice  has  ordered  the  New 
York  City  Pobce  Department's  medical  board  to  reconsider  a 
ease  involving  a transit  officer  who  was  turned  down  for 
disability  pension  despite  claiming  to  have  contracted  H.I.V. 
on  the  job 

The  board’s  decision  was  “totally  irrational,  arbitrary  and 
capricious,”  saidjusticc  Rolando  Acosta.  Under  city  law.  he 
said,  any  police  officer  with  11  l A'.  is  assumed  to  have 
contracted  it  on  the  job  unless  evidence  can  be  shown  to 
refute  that 

According  to  court  papers,  the  34  year-old  officer, 
idcnnficd  as  jane  Doc,  was  diagnosed  with  the  virus  in  1999 
and  now  has  full  blown  AIDS.  She  was  found  medically  unfit 
for  duty  by  a police  surgeon  in  2U02,  but  the  medical  board 
determined  that  she  was  nut  disabled. 

Assistant  City  Corporation  Counsel  Inga  Van  liysden  said 
she  planned  to  argue  that  the  plaintiff  told  her  doctor  she 
had  caught  the  disease  through  unprotected  sex.  Jusucc 
Acosta  said  the  officer  had  established  that  she  had  been 
bitten  and  punched  in  l>oth  eyes  while  subduing  a suspect. 

Vested  interest 

Some  900  of  Newark,  N.J.’s  1,400  officers  will  be  reejuired 
to  wear  protective  vests  m the  wake  of  four  nun-fatal 
shootings  of  police  in  July 

In  the  past  19  years,  only  four  Newark  officers  have  been 


shot  on  duty 

‘To  have  this  many  people  shot  in  such  a short  span  is 
very  disconcerting  to  our  officers,”  said  Jack  McEntec, 
president  of  Fraternal  Order  of  Pobce  Lodge  12.  “They're 
angry  about  it.” 

Officials  attribute  the  rise  m violence  to  department 
efforts  to  disrupt  the  “comfort  zone”  of  drug  dealers  m a 
number  of  areas  around  the  city  by  deploying  an  additional 
100  officers,  said  actmg  Police  Chief  Irving  Bradley. 

TTic  shootings  are  being  treated  as  unrelated  incidents. 

Acting  Police  Duector  Anthony  F.  Ambrose  said  that  the 
department  would  also  eliminate  the  use  of  one-officer 
cruisers  after  midnight  in  certain  areas.  Calls  for  high-risk 
crimes,  he  told  The  New  York  Tunes,  will  always  be  an- 
swered by  no  fewer  than  four  officers.  The  department  has 
also  formed  a committee  of  police  officials  and  scholars  to 
study  the  shoonngs  and  theu  causes,  The  Times  reported. 


Strip  maul 

New  York  City  have  settled  for  $650,000  a 2001  federal 
lawsuit  that  accused  officers  at  Brooklyn’s  central  booking 
facility  of  routinely  violating  people’s  nghts  by  sttip- 
scarching  them  after  arrests  for  minor  offenses. 

Two  higher-court  decisions  make  it  is  unlikely  that  the  20 
plaintiffs  will  receive  the  type  of  money  that  plaintiffs  in  a 
similar  suit  were  awarded  in  2001.  In  that  case,  the  city  paid 
$50  milbon  — one  of  the  largest  legal  settlements  in  city 
history  — for  illegal  stnp  searches  m Manhattan  and  Queens. 

A federal  appcab  court  in  January  overturned  a trial  court 
decision  that  had  mvalidatcd  Nassau  County’s  strip-search 
policy.  In  July,  an  appeals  court  reverse  a trial  court  ruling 
that  had  batted  Orange  County  from  stnp-scarching 
dctamecs  unless  there  was  a reasonable  suspiaon  of  weap- 
ons or  contraband. 

In  May,  the  dry’s  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board 
recommended  that  the  police  department  mcreasc  trairung  in 
when  stnp  searches  may  be  conducted-  Although  the  overall 
number  of  accusations  was  relatively  small,  the  review  board 
said,  m most  eases,  CCRB  investigators  were  told  by  officers 
and  even  some  supervisors  that  their  commands  routinely 
conducted  the  type  of  searches  considered  violations  of  the 
pobce  Patrol  Guide. 

Of  the  85  stnp-search  complaints  made  between  Jan.  1, 
2002,  and  April  1,2004, 16havc  been  substantiated. 

On  a roll 

It  won’t  go  coast-to-coast  — it  won’t  even  do  zero  to  60 
— but  for  zipping  around  Circleville,  Ohio,  the  pobce 
department’s  new  cicctnc  car  seems  to  be  just  the  ticket, 
offidals  say. 

The  $6,300  vehicle,  about  the  size  of  a golf  cart,  was 


purchased  for  the  muiudpabty  with  pnvate  donations  and  a 
large  discount  from  an  Athens  car  dealership.  Known  as  the 
GEM,  the  car  costs  about  18  cents  a day  for  a 10-hour,  plug- 
in recharge.  A regular  cruiser,  said  Chief  Harold  Gray  Jr, 
costs  the  department  15  gallons  of  gas  a day,  not  to  menaon 
wear  and  tear  on  the  vehicle.  , 

“Most  of  your  smaller  commuruties  could  benefit  &om 
something  like  this,”  said  Guy  Patnek  of  Coughlin  Automo- 
tive Group,  which  donated  $3,300  toward  the  purchase.  “I 
came  from  a community  where  I had  a business  located  in 
the  downtown  area  and  it  is  very  important  to  have  parking 
for  your  customers  at  all  times.” 

'Hie  GEM  goes  no  faster  than  25  mph.  It  will  be  used  by 
the  department’s  parking-enforcement  officer,  Tonyea 
Adams,  who  now  covers  ground  on  foot.  Using  the  vehicle, 
she  will  cover  three  streets  a day,  and  will  be  able  to  eicpand 
her  patrol  to  Circlevilie’s  outlying  retail  parking  lots. 

Having  funds  yet? 

The  nation’s  compensation  funds  arc  underutilized  by 
crime  victims,  too  many  of  whom  are  excluded  from 
coverage  because  they  do  not  meet  eligibibty  requirements, 
according  to  a new  study  that  analyzed  the  September  1 1 th 
Federal  Victim  Compensation  Fund. 

In  “Repairing  the  Harm:  A New  Vision  for  Crime  Victim 
Compensation  in  America,”  which  was  released  in  July,  the 
Washington-based  National  Center  for  Victims  of  Cnme 
concluded  that  just  a fraction  of  those  endded  to  benefits 
under  their  state’s  compensadon  fund  apply  for  them.  In 
2002,  it  said,  compensation  appbeadons  represented  just  4 
percent  of  violent  crime  viedmizadons. 

Ninety  percent  of  claimants  were  unaware  that  compen- 
sadon existed  prior  to  their  vicdmizadon,  said  a study  cited 
in  the  teport.  And  less  than  half  of  victims  who  sought 
services  were  told  of  their  availabibty. 

Moreover,  victims  of  non-violent  comes  are  too  often 
excluded  although  they  suffer  the  same  consequences  as 
those  who  have  been  violendy  victimized,  including  lost  or 
damaged  property,  psychological  problems  and  missed  work. 

The  funding  sources  that  pay  out  compensadon  are  also 
unstable,  said  the  report,  because  they  rely  on  offender  fines  * 
and  court  fees. 

Among  the  center’s  recommendations  was  that  the  United 
States  move  toward  a compensadon  system  that  recognizes 
economic  losses  beyond  mental  and  medical  treatment, 
funeral  costs  and  lost  wages  to  include  job  training  and 
emergency  day  care.  It  also  should  recognize  non-cconomic 
losses,  said  the  group.  The  September  1 1th  Victims  Compen- 
sadon Fund,  it  noted,  mandated  that  victims  receive  such  a 
payment. 

The  cops*  meow 

While  the  cops  are  out  catching  the  criminals,  three  feral 
cats  let  loose  in  the  Los  Angeles  Pobce  Department’s 
Foothill  Division  stadon  this  year  have  been  catching  the  rats 
and  mice  that  once  scurried  through  the  facUity’s  halls. 

The  wild  cats  are  called  the  department’s  Fe-9  corps.  They 
were  introduced  into  the  stadon’s  basement  eight  months 
ago  by  the  V’enice  Animal  Aides,  a local  animal  rescue 
organizadon.  Besides  frightening  those  working  at  the 
station,  the  rodents  had  eaten  their  way  through  internal 
pobce  records. 

“Nothing  works  better  than  Mother  Nature,”  said  Capt. 
Kirk  Albanese.  “I’ve  used  more  tradidonal  methods  and  they 
weren’t  effeedve.” 

Two  years  ago,  Albanese  worked  with  the  \’cnice  Animal 
Abies  to  rid  the  Wiltshire  Division  of  its  pests.  The  group  is 
now  working  to  place  cats  at  ab  of  the  city’s  18  pobce 
stadons. 

Within  weeks,  most  of  the  rats  at  FoothiU  were  gone. 

“It’s  our  own  bttle  cat  patrol,”  said  Sgt.  Christy 
Donorovich,  who  feeds  the  Fe-9  corps  in  the  building’s 
basement.  "Since  the  cats  have  been  here,  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.” 

The  cats  used  are  not  domesdc  pets,  said  Melya  Kaplan, 
the  otganizadon’s  executive  director.  They  are  trapped  and 
kept  in  cages  for  two  wcks  undl  they  grow  accustomed  to 
pobce  bfe,  then  Ict'loose  to  do  their  job. 

"They’re  working  cats,”  she  told  The  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles. 


NY  towns  find  the  state  giveth, 
and  the  state  also  taketh  away 


Continued  from  Page  1 

'The  DCJS  rcaUy  views  this  a trafftc  safcr>'  issue,”  said 
Jessica  Scaperotd,  an  agency  spokesperson,  “m  the  sense  that 
when  you  plead  down  speeding  violations,  you  get  two  very 
undesirable  results,  one  being  you  lose  the  deterrent  effect  of 
the  speeding  ticket,  which  is  points  on  your  beense,  [and]  a 
heavy  fine,  which  creates  a safcti-  issue  for  us. 

“What  a lot  of  people  don’t  know,”  she  told  LEN,  “is  that 
the  State  Police  wntc  54  percent  of  the  tickets.  The  revenue 
from  the  rickets  should  pay  for  the  law  enforcement.” 

Scott  Ricf,  a spokesman  for  the  state  Budget  Division, 
told  The  Buffalo  News  that  the  state  would  bke  to  get  back 
the  fines  its  officers  generate. 

“Essendaby.  it’s  state  troopers  who  are  wndng  the  rickets, 
and  they're  heading  out  to  the  courts,”  he  said.  “Then  these 
plea  agreements  would  happen  and,  before  this,  the  locabty 
would  get  the  money  and  not  the  state” 

But  the  Icgisladon  aftects  local  pobce,  as  web. 

StnaUct  towns  and  muniupabaes  have  three  options,  said 
Marilyn  Rubin,  a professor  of  pubbe  administration  at  John 
Jay  Cobegc  of  Criminal  Justice.  They  can  raise  property  taxes. 


cut  back  on  services,  or  do  a bttle  of  both- 

“Ijirgcr  aacs,  bke  New  York,  are  permitted  to  charge  a 
sales  tax,  to  have  an  income  tax  and  other  fines  and  fees  we 
cab  user  chafes,”  she  told  LEN.  “So  [smaU  muniapabnes] 
are  more  dependent  on  these  kinds  of  revenue  sources.” 
Because  New  York  City  is  accuaUy  five  coundes,  said 
Rubin,  it  can  utilize  revenue  sources  that  are  permissible  for 
local  government  as  web  as  those  for  counties. 

'l*he  Mayor  of  Cohoes,  John  McDonald,  estimates  that  his 
ot)’,  which  IS  }ust  north  of  the  state  capital  in  Albany,  stands 
to  lose  roughly  $100,000  to  $110,000  a year — even  with  the 
adoption  of  a surcharge.  State  Route  787  dead-ends  in 
Cohoes,  he  told  LEN,  and  since  the  road  was  extended  into 
the  jurisdicQon  1 5 years  ago,  local  pobce  have  had  to  contend 
with  a number  of  serious  accidents  and  injuries.  If  the  city 
has  to  make  any  t>’pes  of  service  cuts,  it  would  affect  traffic 
enforcement  on  787,  said  McDonald. 

Most  likely,  he  said,  the  dty  wib  raise  taxes  by  2 percent. 

"1  understand  New  York  State’s  times,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  the  taxpayers  are  going  to  have  to  pick  up  the 
burden,”  said  McDonald. 
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Greenberg: 

Needed:  A new  homeland  security  auxiliary 


By  Martin  A.  Greenberg 

After  the  Sept.  11, 2001,  terionst  attacks, 
the  United  States  began  to  rebuild  its  Sky 
Marshal  organization,  update  its  psychologi- 
cal screening  profiles,  arm  its  commercial 
airline  pilots,  and  to  modernize  and  federal- 
ize the  inspection  of  passengers  and  luggage. 
Such  efforts  are  based  on  the  "target- 
hardening”  approach  to  come  prevenQon.  In 
the  1970s,  similar  efforts  sigmficandy  helped 
to  reduce  skyjacking. 

Moreover,  after  9/11,  the  public  at  large 
was  asked  to  assume  a greater  role  m 
controlling  terronsm.  All  Americans  were 
encouraged  to  be  on  high  alert  for  any 
teUtale  signs  — such  as  suspiaous  packages 
or  strangers  — that  could  imply  that 
preparations  were  being  made  for  terrorist 
actions.  The  threat  of  biological  terronsm 
became  a concern  after  letters  containing  a 
deadly  strain  of  anthrax  were  found  in  the 
mail,  leading  to  several  deaths. 

A Department  of  Homebnd  Secunty  was 
created  that  merged  more  than  20  different 
federal  law  enforcement  agenaes.  Congress 
passed  a comprehensive  aviation  secunty  bill 
that  included  a provision  permitting  police 
officers  to  travel  armed  so  they  could  assist 
sky  marshals  aboard  commercial  airliners. 
However,  such  officers  must  be  on  board 


(Martin  A.  Grttnberg  is  an  assoaate  professor 
of  airmnal justice  and  director  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Graduate  Pro^am  at  Point  Park  Unioersi^ 
in  Pittsburgh.  He  can  be  contacted  at  mffeenber^ 
pointpark.edu.) 


with  regubr  sky  marshals.  The  bill  also 
required  the  federal  government  to  take  over 
all  secunty  screening  at  airports.  By  2003,  a 
new  TransportaOon  Security  Admmistration 
had  been  estabbshed  within  the  Department 
of  Homeland  Security  and  over  40,000 
secunty  screeners  had  been  hired. 

This  past  July,  the  9/11  Commission, 
created  in  2002,  released  its  final  report 

Manus: 


By  Raymond  Manus 

The  9/11  Commission  Report  missed  the 
significance  of  the  “wall”  prohibiting  the 
flow  of  accurate  information  to  pobey 
makers.  Instead,  the  bipartisan  commission 
found  agreement  on  four  failures  — 
imagination,  pobey,  capabibdes,  and  manage- 
ment — while  their  data  provided  ample 
examples  of  each.  There  was  too  much 
attention  given  to  hypothetical  scenanos  to 
accept  this  report  as  a truly  objective 
analysis.  It  appears  that  two  highly  parasan 
groups,  each  looking  to  embarrass  the  other, 
overlooked  a significant  problem. 

The  report  indicates  that  numerous  field 
operatives  collected  significant  dau  in  real 
time.  These  data  had  to  be  recorded  and 
stored  before  they  could  be  analyzed  to 
extract  useful  information.  With  hindsight, 
the  commission  found  no  shortage  of  data. 


providing  a detailed  account  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  Sept  1 1 terronst 
attacks,  together  with  a bst  of  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  guard  against  future 
attacks. 

The  people  of  the  United  Slates,  through 
numerous  volunteer  organizanons,  have 
created  thousands  of  emergency  response, 
patrol,  and  communicaQon  networks  for 


and  bmited  its  inquiry  to  bnks  among  Osama 
bm  Laden,  Al  Qaeda,  and  9/11  Evidence 
contemporaneously  deemed  dubious  had 
been  venfied,  and  commission  members 
looked  for  acQonable  intclbgence  and  missed 
opporturuDes.  But  even  with  the  advantage 
of  ebmmaong  false  leads  and  a most 
favorable  interpretaDon  of  ambiguous  data, 
the  commission  members  found  no  "smok- 
ing gun.”  They  did  find  a '\vall”  that 
prevented  agents  and  agenaes  ftom  sharing 
data.  The  comnusston  paid  no  attenaon  to 
the  ^bne  of  the  ‘Svall”  and  simply  recom- 
mended It  be  torn  down. 

The  report  indicated  there  was  no 
legislative  intent  to  build  a 'Vail,”  and 
execuuve  pobcies  expected  information  to  be 
shared,  yet  field  agents  clearly  understood 
there  to  be  a batnet  between  criminal  and 
inielbgcncc  data.  A nonpartisan,  ob|ectivc 


homeland  secunty  and  cummuruty  safety.  It 
IS  now  cntically  important  for  this  country 
that  atuens  seek  out  mcmbcnhip  in  such 
estabbshed  otgaruzations  us  the  Qvil  .\u 
Patrol,  the  Coast  Guard  Auxibary,  pobce 
reserve  units  and  community  emergency 
response  teams  As  Tom  Ridge  observed 
during  hranngs  on  his  nununation  to  be  the 
Continued  on  Page  14 


commission  may  have  found  that  the  "wull” 
was  the  construct  of  an  adversary  system 
that  places  greater  value  on  procedures  than 
accuracy  of  data.  The  commission  asked 
"Who  was  the  quarterback?”  when  they 
needed  to  know  more  about  the  referees. 
Anonymous  judicial  dcusions,  not  legisla 
uon,  rcstncicd  the  flow  of  information 
Represenialivcs  who  create  and  enforce 
the  nation's  laws  ate  accountable  to  the 
voters.  The  discretionary  deasions  of  judges 
are  not.  Field  agents  routinely  deal  with 
judges  and  seldom  talk  to  elected  tcpresenia 
Qves.  Hasty  bipartisan  recommendations 
have  less  impact  on  government  agents  than 
routine  discretionary  judicial  praciices. 

'Fhis  'Vail”  may  be  the  product  of  a 
judicial  exclusionary  rule,  whereby  lUcgatly 
obtamed  information  will  be  suppressed 
'I'he  Fourth  Amendment  addresses  unrea 
sonablc  searches  and  requirements  for  a 
warrant  Judicial  preference  for  a warrant  has 
dimirushed  the  value  of  reasonableness. 
Agents  routinely  seek  a warrant  licfore 
acung,  since  the  results  of  actions  taken 
without  poor  judicial  approval  can  lie 
suppressed  as  fruits  of  the  "poisonous  tree  ” 
Dm  I.dden  could  walk  out  of  a US  court- 
room a free  man  if  a judge  ruled  essential 
evidence  inadmissible  No  field  agents  want 
that,  so  they  carefully  control  information  to 
prevent  it  from  bemg  tamted 

If  we  are  to  combat  terronsm  and  protect 
civil  bberties  we  must  examine  judicial 
practices  that  usurp  powers  constitutionally 
assigned  to  legislauve  and  executive 
branches  Any  process  that  withholds 
accurate  data  from  decision  makers  is 
dysfunctional  and  places  the  pubbe  at  nik. 
Any  pubbe  pobcies  that  promote  procedure 
over  truth  should  be  subject  to  ngorous 
congressioful  debate,  not  a spbt  decision  by 
the  US.  Supreme  Court. 


(Redmond  Manus  si  a retired  lieutenant  with  the 
New  York  Qty  PoUa  Department,  where  he  served 
with  the  Office  of  Management  Analysis  and 
Planning) 
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Other  Voices 


Editorial  views  on  criminal Justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

Security  Concerns:  Efforts  to  Make 
the  Homeland  Safe  Fall  Short 

“In  the  three  years  since  the  9/11  terronst  attacks  shook  our  sense 
of  secunty,  the  federal  goverrunent  doled  out  bilbons  of  dollars  to 
state  and  local  officials  across  the  country.  . -to  pay  for  the 
protecDon  of  the  people  and  the  property  under  theu  jurucbcoon. 
But,  at  least  m Cabfornia,  much  of  that  money  seems  to  have  been 
misspent,  misused  and  even  misallocated,  makmg  it  clear  that  our 
elected  officials  have  a very  long  way  to  go  until  they  have 
adequately  protected  their  chunk  of  Amenca  from  terrorists. 

There  also  has  been  an  uneven  distribution  of  homeland  security 
funds  ftom  Cabfornia  county  to  county.  Rural  counties  raked  in 
the  bucks,  even  though  they  might  not  even  register  on  al-Qaeda's 
maps.  Highly  urban  counties  got  considerably  less  funds  per 
person,  and  per  target.  Cabfornia 's  law  enforcement  officiab  have 
got  to  do  better  than  this.  The  federal  government  for  once  backed 
up  Its  mandate  with  cold  cash,  and  it’s  incumbent  upon  every 
jurisdiction  in  the  state  to  use  it  in  the  manner  m which  it  was 
intended.  Otherwise,  we  will  never  be  truly  safe.” 

— The  Daily  News  of  Las  Angles,  Sept.  7,  2004 

Pursuing  Safety:  Police  Departments 
Would  Be  Helped  by  Chase-Policy  Legislation 

"Two  fatal  pobce  chases  this  summer  in  Ohio  have  prompted  state 
Rep.  Joyce  Beatty,  D-Columbus,  to  call  for  acQon  on  a bill  she 
introduced  early  in  2003.  House  Bill  93  would  require  law- 
enforcement  agenaes  to  draft  a pursuit  pobey  with  pubbe  safety  m 
mind.  The  measure  abo  calls  for  an  annual  review  of  the  pobcies, 
to  allow  changes  as  needed  Pobce  officers  would  be  trained 
accordmg  to  those  pobaes.  These  practices  make  sense.  Most  law- 
enforcement  agenaes  abeady  have  pobaes,  bur  no  harm  comes 
from  extra  training  and  dusong  off  the  rule  books  once  a year. 

Thb  could  help  to  protect  the  innocent  and.  if  the  worst  soil 


would  occur,  it  could  protect  pobce  and  taxpayers  ftom  babibty 
claims.  The  need  is  real:  Beany  discovered  that  some  pobce 
departments  haven't  reviewed  their  pobaes  in  more  than  a decade 
At  the  same  time,  the  pubbe  needs  to  undentand  that  pobce 
pursuits  are  a necessary  evil.  Officers  are  charged  with  keeping  the 
pubbe  safe,  which  sometimes  means  chasing  down  people  who 
threaten  the  community.  Inflexible  rules  banning  chases  or  severely 
bmicing  them  essentially  would  teU  fleeing  criminals  to  step  on  the 
gas.  But  reasoruble  steps  proposed  by  Beatty  would  reassure 
Ohioans  that  law-enforcement  agencies  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  prepare  themselves  for  that  nsky  and  sometimes  essentui 
part  of  theu  job.” 

— The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  Aug.  27",  2004 

Passports  to  Terrorism:  Why  Is  U.S.  Ignoring 
Database  of  Stolen  Travel  Documents? 

"Interpol,  the  inicrnanonal  pobce  orgaruzanon,  has  a potentially 
valuable  weapon  in  the  war  against  terrorum.  Yet,  duturbingiy,  the 
Uruied  Stales  and  more  than  100  other  countries  have  let  it  gather 
dust.  Interpol  maintains  a database  on  some  1.7  milbon  stolen 
passports  and  other  travel  documents  But  the  vast  majonty  of  the 
agency’s  181  member  nations,  including  the  Uruted  Slates,  aren’t 
using  the  resource  to  screen  people  arnving  in  their  countries  It's  a 
frightening  bpse  in  secunty  that  terroruts  arc  undoubtedly 
exploiting.  Congress  and  the  Bush  admirustranon  should  move 
quickly  to  make  the  database  — now  available  via  secure  Internet 
connections  — accessible  to  officials  at  all  U.S.  airports  and  border 
crossings.  Countnes  in  the  European  Union  are  already  making 
plans  to  extend  their  paraapaoon  in  the  database  project,  both  in 
screening  passports  and  providing  details  about  stolen  documents 
The  daubase,  estabbshed  two  years  ago,  is  expected  to  conuin 
information  about  several  milbon  passporu  and  other  travel 
documenu  by  the  end  of  the  year.  It  should  be  put  to  its  ftillest  use 
— now." 

— The  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tnbune,  Sept.  4,  2004 


What  the  9/11  panel  missed 
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The  need  for  a homeland  security  auxiliary 


Potential  roles  of 

a civilian  auxiliary 

to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Homeland  Security 

^ Track  terrorist  financing. 

^ Implement  the  Incident  Command 

^ Constrain  terrorist  mobility. 

System. 

^ Check  idenafrcation  documents. 

^ Establish  and  staff  signal  corps  units 

^ Defend  potential  terrorist  targets. 

for  communicadons  among  civilian 
luthoridcs,  local  frrst  responders,  and  the 

^ Check  watchlists  at  points  of  entry 

Nadonal  Guard. 

^ Monitor  checkpoints  to  detect 

H Ensure  that  private-sector  prepared- 

explosives. 

ness  complies  with  the  American 

^ Maintain  the  infrastructure  for 

Nadonal  Standards  Insdtute’s  guidelines. 

emergency  response. 

Source:  The  9 III  Commission  R^orr. 

Continued  from  Page  13 
(irst  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security,  "In  spite  of  everything 
we  have  done,  we  arc  only  at  the  begmrung 
of  what  will  be  a long  struggle  to  protect 
this  country  from  terrorum." 

The  9/1 1 Commission  report  includes 
more  than  40  recommendations  for  the 
protection  of  Amenca  from  further  terronst 
assaults.  Among  its  better  known  recommen- 
dations are  the  establishment  of  a National 
Counterterronsm  Center  and  the  new 
posiuon  of  National  Intelligence  Director. 
However,  the  report  fails  to  spccily  a clear 
delineation  of  the  average  citizen's  role  for 
protccung  the  homeland.  It  says  nothing 
directly  almut  how  civilians  could  assist  in 
the  prevention  of  future  attacks  on  the 
nation’s  cities  and  its  vast  infrastructure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  9/11  Commission 
report  notes  rhar  A)  (jaeda  "considered  the 
environment  in  the  United  States  so 
hospitable  that  the  9/1 1 operatives  used 
America  as  their  staging  area  for  further 
training  and  exercises  — traveling  into,  out 
of,  and  around  the  country  and  complacently 
using  their  real  names  with  little  fear  of 
capture.”  Clearly,  some  of  America’s  enemies 
may  still  be  in  this  country  and  merely 
awaiting  a signal  from  abroad  to  attack.  This 
type  of  "lying  in  wait”  approach  demon- 
strates the  urgency  of  making  protection 


against  sabotcun  a central  focus  of  home- 
land protection  efforts. 

During  World  War  II,  Americans  by  the 
millions  were  enlisted  for  wartime  civil 
defense  purposes.  About  200,000  private  war 
industry  plant  guards  were  mustered  into 
auxiliary  mibtary  police  units.  In  New  York 
City,  Mayor  FiorcUo  LaGuardu  (although 
not  without  controversy)  recruited  a City 
Patrol  Corps  — an  armed  auxiliary  police 
force  — ' pnmanly  for  this  purpose.  Other 
major  aties,  such  as  Washington,  DC.  also 
recruited  civilian  auxiliary  forces.  On  the 
national  level,  milliuns  of  posters  and 
advertisements  were  produced  to  foster 
homeland  security  and  to  assist  in  the 
recruitment  of  civilian  defense  forces,  'fhe 
members  of  the  9/1 1 Commission  may  have 
had  some  of  these  civilian  forces  in  rmnd 
when  It  stated  that  "the  men  and  women  of 
the  World  War  II  generation  rose  to  the 
challenge  of  the  1940s  and  1950s.  'ITiey 
sirucrured  the  government  so  that  it  could 
protect  the  country.  That  is  now  the  job  of 
the  generation  that  expcncnccd  9/11.” 
Various  volunteer  community  emergency 
response  teams  arc  being  trained  for  the  day 
when  they  will  lie  needed  to  respond  in  the 
aftermath  of  a disaster,  and  there  have  been 
some  initiatives  to  recruit  more  memben  for 
the  Civil  Au  Patrol  and  other  protective  and 
rescue  units.  Still,  a major  effort  still  needs  to 


be  undertaken  to  harness  the  civilian 
population  for  the  protection  of  America’s 
inftastrucnirc.  The  recent  recruitment  of 
pnvatcly  sponsored  and  informal  “watch 
groups”  is  inadequate.  America’s  communi- 
cation links,  energy  grids,  runnels,  badges, 
highways,  railways,  pipelines,  and  ports  need 
to  be  protected  from  sabotage. 

To  this  end,  a new  civilian  auxiliary  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Homeland  Security  can 
and  should  be  recruited  without  delay.  The 
initiation  and  hinding  of  this  new  organiza- 
tion should  be  a federal  responsibility  under 


Article  IV,  Section  4 of  the  Constitution, 
which  requires  the  rudonal  government  to 
protect  each  of  the  states  from  invasion. 

The  accompanying  table  summarizes 
some  of  the  duties  the  members  of  such  a 
new  organization  might  undertake.  The  list  is 
derived  from  the  9/1 1 Commission's  own 
recommendations  for  guarding  against  future 
attacks. 

The  precise  roles  of  civilians  arc  not 
spelled  out  in  the  report,  yet  one  conclusion 
appears  inescapable:  Homeland  security  is 
everyone’s  responsibility. 


LEN  interviews  terror  expert  Brian  Jenkins 


Cunlinucd  from  Page  11 
you  can  have  a particular  technology,  and  if 
no  one  is  buying  it,  it’s  not  worth  a lot.  So  I 
wouldn’t  lay  this  particular  problem  on  the 
pnvate  sector.  I would  say  tliis  is  one  where 
the  government  has  to  get  its  act  together, 
and  say  this  is  what  we’re  going  to  have. 

'I'hcrc  arc  other  issues  m the  private 
sector  beyond  interoperability,  though. 

LBN:  Such  as? 

JENKINS:  The  fact  is,  there  are  a lot  of 
tensions  that  come  up,  where  everybody 
talks  about  private/ public  sector  parmcr- 
ships,  but  that  is  easier  to  say  dun  it  is  to  do. 
It  becomes  very,  very  tough  to  actually 
implement  that.  Problems  arise  in  a number 
of  areas.  First  of  all,  in  terms  of  threat 
pcrccpQons  — the  fact  is,  if  we’re  looking 
across  the  United  States,  and  more  so  across 
the  world,  few  corporations  and  not  all 
governments  perceive  tetronsm  to  be  an 
existcntul  threat.  They  just  don’t,  "ITiey  don’t 
accept  the  war-on-terror  rhetonc.  So  there’s 
a problem  there. 

Go  one  step  further  into  intelligence. 
Corporations  just  abhor  these  vague  public 
warrungs.  They  cost  money,  they  rum 
business;  they  want  prease  information.  In 
some  cases,  thetr  demands  are  unreasonable 
because  we  don't  have  precise  information. 
But  that’s  an  area  of  friction-  In  other  cases 
they  bebeve  there  is  mote  information  but 


MOVING? 

Don’t  leave  LEN  behind.  Pleose  send 
change-of-<address  notices  (including 
old  & new  oddresses,  plus  occount 
number)  at  least  6-8  weeks  prior  to 
effective  dote.  You  moy  submit  infor- 
motion  via  moil,  phone,  fox  or  email. 


the  government  is  unwilling  to  share  it  in  any 
meaningful  way,  so  we  end  up  with  schizo- 
phrenic messages  from  Washington  that 
while  wc  are  all  going  to  die  by  Tuesday,  go 
shopping  as  usual  this  weekend. 

Regulation:  corporations  simply  want  to 
avoid  cosdy  and  disruptive  government 
secunty  mandates.  Lubibty:  If  wc  are  in  fact 
in  a wartime  environment,  corporations  want 


some  babibty  protection  for  security  failures. 
I'm  not  saying  all  these  demands  are 
reasonable;  I mean  these  ate  friction  areas. 
Insurance:  corporations  want  affordable 
coverage  for  terrorist  catastrophes.  That  may 
require  — and  it  does  right  now  — govern- 
ment reinsurance-  There  isn’t  sufBcicnt 
capital  in  the  pnvate  markets  to  provide  that 
kind  of  coverage  in  all  cases.  Then,  the  &rul 
one,  probably,  is  pnvacy.  Intelligence  services 
want  access  to  individual  data  that  often 
raises  questions  about  pnvacy  protection 
rules,  and  particularly  with  corporations 
dealing  in  an  international  environment, 
what  they  ask  for  in  one  jurisdiction  in  fact  is 
a violation  of  a taw  in  another  jurisdiction. 

So  these  are  areas  of  kind  of  chronic 
friction. 

LBN:  W'bat  do you  stt  in  Ibt  oky  oj  rtmtdits  Jor 
this? 

JENKINS:  There’s  not  a formulaic  answer 
to  this.  If  this  was  easy,  they  could  have 
called  me  in  for  Congressiorul  testimony  two 
years  ago,  and  I’d  say,  well,  do  this,  this  and 


this,  and  call  me  in  the  morning.  But  this  is 
tough.  There  arc  smart  people  who  are 
working  on  this,  and  it’s  not  easy. 

LBN:  What  about  a nmedy  for  the  probltm  of 
public  complactncy? 

JENKINS:  You  know,  in  this  country  we 
have  the  attention  span  of  a cricket.  One 


prays  that  there  won’t  be  another  9/1 1 
equivalent,  but  absent  another  9/ 1 1 equiva- 
lent, we  will  easily  sbde  back  into  very 
dangerous  complacency.  Our  horizons  are 
extremely  short,  while  the  time  horizons  of 
our  foes  are  extremely  long.  And  so,  we  say 
things  like,  "Gee,  there  hasn’t  been  a 
hijacking  for  10  years,  therefore  it’s  not  a 
problem.”  Back  in  1996  and  1997,  as  I was 
testifying  before  Congress  on  behalf  of 
aviation  security,  and  I was  asked:  "We 
haven’t  had  a hijacking  in  years.  So  why  are 
wc  going  to  spend  this  money.”  At  that  very 
moment,  although  none  of  us  knew  it,  A1 
Qaeda  was  planning  9/11.  Wc  know  they 
started  their  feasibibty  studies  in  1996.  So  as 
I was  testifying,  they  were  working  on  a plan. 
And  until  you  really  grasp  that  fact,  then  you 
are  in  danger  of  — as  I say  — sbding  into 
complacency. 

People  ask  me,  "-\te  we  likely  to  have 
another  attack?”  And  the  answer  is,  I don’t 
know.  That  calls  for  prophecy.  But  you  have 
to  have  an  operating  presumption  that 
someone’s  going  to  try.  1 had  a Congressman 
tell  me  when  I tesdSed  less  than  three 


months  after  9/11,  "Mr.  Jenkins,  in  the  three 
months  since  9/11,  nothing  more  has 
happened.  Are  we  through  it?”  I said,  ‘This 
isn’t  an  episode  of  The  West  Wing.’  This  is 
going  to  go  on  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  environment  we  have  now,  this  is  what 
you  get.” 

LBN:  Using  an  expression  that  hearkens  back  to 
your  Vietnam  derfS,  there  are  those  who  have  pressed 
the  case  for  "tUinning  hearts  and  minds”  in  order  to 
achieve  victory  over  terrorism.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  s<^  that  we  will  never  win  over  their  hearts  and 
minds,  so  let  'r  not  even  try.... 

JENKINS;  I don’t  think  it’s  so  much  a 
matter  of  bemg  more  understanding.  Sure, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  know  they  recruit  from 
a deep  reservoir.  And  the  question  is,  can  we 
do  anything  about  that  reservoir?  I wouldn’t 
put  in  the  sort  of  hand-wnnging  bberal 
nodon  of  winning  hearts  and  minds,  but  we 
were  more  adept,  decades  ago,  at  polidcal 
warfare  and  psychological  operadons  chan 
we  are  now.  We  do  have  to  address  this 
reservoir.  In  some  cases  that  means,  as  I say, 
psychological  operadons  to  discourage 
people  from  this  path. 

At  the  same  dme,  chough,  when  it  comes 
to  A1  Qaeda,  it’s  more  like  the  old  saying 
“Carthago  delcnda  est.”  Only  now  it's  “Al 
Qaeda  must  be  destroyed.”  This  is  an 
enterpnse  that  spends  all  of  its  dme  thinking 
how  It  will  destroy  .\merica.  nicrefore,  I 
think  we  need  to  do  everything  we  possibly 
can  to  dismaode,  to  tear  apart  this  enterprise. 
For  those  who  have  already  crossed  the  line 
into  armed  mibtancy  on  its  behalf^  I don’t 
spend  a lot  of  dme  thinking  about  how  we’re 
going  to  win  them  back.  They  may  become 
disillusioned,  and  we  can  exploit  that  in 
intelligence,  but  the  answ-cr  nghc  now  is 
heavy  machine  guns. 


"When  it  comes  to  Al  Qaeda,  it's  more  like 
the  old  saying  'Carthago  delenda  est'  Only 
now  it's  'Al  Qaeda  must  be  destroyed.' " 
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Three-pronged  strategy: 


Denver  mayor  eyes  monitor  for  troubled  PD 


Coadaued  from  Page  1 
with  the  police  adnunistranon.  “I  honestly 
bebcvc  we  need  to  be  on  record  as  asking  the 
DoJ  to  do  this,"  he  said. 

Police  Chief  Gerald  WTutman  and 
Manager  of  Safety  A1  LaCabe  also  wrote  to 
the  Justice  Department,  trying  to  dissuade 
officials  firom  launching  an  mvesogation. 

Hickenlooper  promised  that  within  the 
year,  he  would  bong  sweepmg  reforms  to  the 
department. 

“There  is  nothing  I will  work  any  harder 
on  for  the  aty,”  he  said.  “We  wdl  find  the 
money  without  raising  any  raxes." 

His  proposal  is  expected  to  cost  roughly 
$500,000  and  require  two  aty  charter 
changes  and  a new  city  ordinance.  Some  City 
Council  members  appeared  not  to  be 
convinced  that  Hickenlooper's  plan  would 
have  a significant  impact  on  the  department. 

‘We  need  to  make  sure  there's  a system 
of  accountability  put  m place  that  makes 
sense,”  Councilman  Michael  Hancock  told 
The  Rocky  Mountain  News.  ‘We  need  to 
question,  do  the  reforms  make  meaningful 
change  to  address  the  issue  of  accountability 
within  the  police  department?  I’m  not  after 
mote  window  dressing.” 

The  cornerstone  of  Hickenlooper's 
proposal  IS  the  establishment  of  an  Office 
of  the  Independent  Monitor  to  oversee 
internal  pobce  mvesQgadons.  Of  the  two 
charter  changes  needed  to  accompbsh  that 
goal,  one  would  eliminate  language  that 


Contiaued  from  Page  1 
Measurement  Laboratones,  an  Arizona- 
based  consultant  to  pobce  departments  and 
radar  and  radar-detector  makers.  “But  it 
doesn’t  work,  that’s  the  bottom  line.” 

Easy  adjustments,  such  as  reversing  the 
image  to  a negative  one,  can  be  made  that 
will  allow  every  number  and  letter  on  a 
bcense  to  be  read,  said  Fors. 

But  whether  or  not  they  work  is  a moot 
point  in  lunsdicdons  such  as  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

‘There  is  no  quesDon  that  using  these 
products  IS  illegal  under  Maryland  motor 


would  block  the  monitor’s  access  to  informa- 
tion, and  the  other  would  put  the  office’s 
employees  under  the  authonty  of  the  mayor 
rather  than  under  the  city’s  civil  service 
commission. 

The  monitor  would  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  and  could  not  be  either  a current  or 
former  pobce,  shenff ’s  or  fire  employee.  The 
same  resmcQon  would  apply  to  the  monitor’s 
invesQgaavc  and  clerical  staff 

The  monitor  would  be  involved  in 
criminal  investigations  of  pobce  shootings, 
and  would  follow  the  department’s  internal 
investigation  fiom  beginning  to  end.  He  or 
she  would  be  allowed  to  observe  interviews 
and  pass  along  questions  to  invest^ators; 
would  be  called  out  to  the  scene  when  the 
distnct  attorney  is  summoned,  and  would  be 
given  access  to  evidence. 

Once  internal  affairs  investigaaons  are 
completed,  the  monitor's  office  may  ask  for 
further  investigation  by  pobce.  If  discipline 
IS  recommended  in  the  case,  the  monitor 
may  be  involved  in  that  process  as  well. 

The  other  key  elements  of  Hickenlooper’s 
plan  include  the  appointment  of  a civiban 
oversight  board  to  replace  Denver's  Pubbe 
Safety  Review  Commission,  and  a atizcn 
pool  of  20  to  30  people  chosen  throughout 
the  year  to  serve  two-year  terms. 

‘•‘Effective  and  robust  civilian  oversight 
has  to  be  a critical  component  of  any  law 
enforcement  agency,”  said  Hickenlooper.  "I 
bebeve  we  have  devised  a system  that  will 


vehicle  laws,”  said  Kevin  Ennght,  a spokes- 
man for  sute  Attorney  General  J.  Joseph 
Curran  Jr. 

Under  D C.  law,  bcense  pbtes  must  be 
free  ftom  foreign  materials  and  clearly 
legible  More  than  450,000  drivers  have  been 
ticketed  at  39  locations  since  red-bght 
cameras  began  being  used  in  1999.  Some  $2'^ 
milbon  in  fines  have  been  collected,  accord- 
ing to  a Mettopobtan  Pobce  Web  site.  More 
than  $53.6  milbon  — at  least  $10  milbon  of 
that  so  fiir  this  year  — has  been  collected 
since  2001  when  a photo-radar  ana- speeding 
program  was  launched  using  mobile  cameras 


result  in  increased  pubbe  confidence  m how 
the  pobce  department  and  our  other  pubbe 
safety  departments  disapbne  iheu  personnel 
while  at  the  same  tune  supporung  our  law 
enforcement  officers'  reasonable  expecta- 
tions that  disapbne  is  always  administered 
fauly  and  consistently  with  the  rule  of  law” 
In  addition  to  the  mayor's  three-pronged 
approach  to  aviban  oversight,  Hickenlooper 
has  also  made  fundamental  changes  in  the 
department's  usc-of-force  pobey 
Five  recommendations  made  by  the 
Pobce  Reform  Task  Force,  a group  convened 
by  Hickenlooper  in  January,  have  been 
adopted  by  the  department 

Among  these  is  a preamble  to  the  pobey 
stating  that  the  Denver  department  “recog- 
nizes the  value  of  aU  human  bfe  and  is 
committed  to  respecting  human  nghts  and 
the  dignity  of  every  individual." 

The  three-paragraph  statement  also 
recognizes  that  officen  make  spbt-second 
deasions,  that  situations  can  be  defused,  and 
that  a suspect  may  not  always  understand  the 
gravity  of  the  confrontation. 

New  language  will  also  emphasize  that 
officers  can  de-escalate  a situation  under  the 
right  cucumsiances. 

A thud  section  of  the  pobey  deals  with 
shooting  at  cars.  It  discourages  officers  from 


firing  at  moving  vxhicles,  and  from  fmng  a 
weapon  solely  to  protect  property. 

From  1990  to  2000,  neatly  all  of  the 
disapbne  handed  out  by  the  agency  was  for , 
pobce  shootings  of  vehicles  Four  of  the  five 
officen  discipbned  fur  such  acDons  diinng 
that  decade  had  shot  at  people  whose  only 
weapon  was  a car,  although  those  cases  made 
up  )usl  IS  percent  of  shooungs  that  left 
people  killed  or  injured 

llie  fourth  recommendation  involves 
deabng  with  the  mentally  ill  Under  the 
revamped  pobey,  an  officer  trained  m ensis 
iniervcntion  wdl  be  called  out  to  the  scene,  if 
tunc  and  circumstances  pernut.  'Hiat  officer 
will  be  m charge  of  the  negotiation. 

In  a new  section,  the  pobey  directs 
officers  when  confronted  with  knives  to 
consider  "disengaging,  repositioning, 
retreating  or  other  alternatives  to  confronta- 
tion" whenever  possible,  without  compro- 
mising theu  own  safety  or  that  of  bystand- 
ers. 

“Officers  have  a lot  of  things  to  remem 
tier,  but  this  will  put  these  issues  at  the  top 
of  things  they  have  to  think  about,"  Chief 
Whitman  told  ‘Hie  News  "An  effective 
pobey  and  the  nght  training  can  save  a cop's 
bfe  and  under  the  nght  circumstances  could 
save  a civiban’s  bfe.” 


He  slipped  through 
the  net  to  threaten  Chief 


Denver  pobce  officials  missed  some 
tcUtale  signs  when  they  hued  an  appbeant 
who  IS  now  accused  of  threaterung  the 
bves  of  Chief  Gerry  Whitman  and  his 
family,  according  to  the  heads  of  the  aty's 
civil  service  commission  and  the  state's 
certification  board. 

Andrew  Raiser,  34,  who  is  on  paid 
administrative  leave,  denies  threatening 
Whitman.  Raiser  jomed  the  department  in 
1999  after  resigning  from  the  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  pobce.  Instead  of  transferring 
his  certification,  Raiser  chose  instead  to 
undergo  a 637-hour  law  enforcement 
training  academy  course  at  the  Commuruty 
College  in  Aurora. 

“Since  he  didn’t  claim  his  North 
Carobna  law  enforcement  experience  or 
pursue  reaproaty,  he  attended  the 


academy  on  his  own,"  said  John 
Kammerzell,  duector  of  the  Colorado 
POST  board.  “It’s  odd  that  someone 
would  do  that.” 

In  the  past  two  years.  Raiser  has  been 
mvesQgated  21  tunes  m use-of-force 
incidents,  and  has  been  on  admuustrativc 
leave  twice. 

His  girlfriend  reported  his  threats 
against  Whitman  in  May.  In  June,  (he  chief 
obtained  a permanent  restraining  order 
that  bars  Raiser  ftom  coming  within  100 
feet  of  Whitman,  his  family,  and  any  of 
Denver's  pobce  stations. 

"He  has  repeatedly  threatened  to  kill 
me  and  my  family,”  said  Whitman.  “He 
has  also  threatened  to  come  to  the  Denver 
Pobce  Department  and  kill  as  many  pobce 
officers  as  he  can." 


Drivers  try  their  best 
to  outwit  traffic  cameras 


Headlines 
are  not  enough 


To  do  a tough  Job  In  changing  times,  you  need  timely,  com- 
prehensive, straightforward  information.  For  the  latest  trends 
and  ideas,  turn  to  Law  Enforcement  News.  Fifteen  times 
a year,  we'll  put  you  In  touch  with  the  thinking  ot  those  who 
are  shaping  law  enforcement  policy  and  practice. 

YES!  I'm  ready  for  the  professional  advantage  of  Law 
Enforcement  News.  Enter  my  one-year  subscription  and 
bill  me  just  $28.00.  (Return  the  coupon  to  LEN,  555  W.  57th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.) 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“We  have  our  internal  administrative  review,  internal  affairs,  our  district  attorney,  we  have  the 
attorney  general,  we  have  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  if  we  needed  to,  we  could  go  out  to 
our  county  sheriff.  How  much  more  oversight  are  we  going  to  have?” 

— Patrick  McCarify  president  of  the  Rnvntde,  Oilsf.,  Police  Qffum  Association.  (Story,  Paff  4.) 


